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Message trom the 


Publications 

Two NVGA publications, How to Create Your 
Career and How to Visit Colleges, are under the 
microscope preliminary to possible revision. If 
you have reactions pro and con or if you have any 
ideas regarding improvements, please write me. I 
shall transmit your letters to the proper editors 
or committees. 
Interest Sections 

Interest sections have been a major concern of 
your Officers and Trustees. The constitution has 
now been officially changed so that the vitality 
of sections will be examined periodically. Emily 
Chervenik, your Section Coordinator, will be con— 
tacting each Section Chairman and attempting to 
collect data regarding the number of members and 
the section's purposes. 








Here is where you 
can do yourself and NVGA 
a “good turn." If you 
are vitally interested 
in some section, drop a 
note to the Section 
Chairman expressing your 
interest. (The name of 
each Section Chairman 
may be found inside the 
back cover of the Voca-— 
tional Guidance Quar-—- 
terly.) If you have any 
other feelings or com-— 
ments regarding sections 
as a whole, send them to 
Emily Chervenik. 





New Members 
Have you introduced NVGA to some guidance 
worker lately? 
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National Defense Education Act 

Vocational guidance has been given a potent 
"shot in the arm" by the new National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. The money is important, 
but the public relations values may far outweigh 
any monetary gains. Of course, this favorable 
publicity to career planning carries with it pro- 
found responsibilities. The quality of testing 
and career planning becomes a matter of personal 
vigilance for each member of NVGA. With proper 
precautions vocational guidance can move forward. 
A disregard for quality counseling and adequate 
ethical practices can do irreparable harm to the 
vocational guidance movement. 
A Look to the Future 

At its last meeting in Cleveland the APGA 
Executive Council spent many hours on the usual 
subject, money. The issue which the Council had 
to face can be stated simply as "Shall we move 
ahead in an expanding leadership role, or shall we 
forfeit leadership activities purely on the basis 
of very marginal finances?" It was the opinion 
of the Council that APGA continue to expand its 
influence and its professional role. The member- 
ship can express its opinion through its delegates 
to the APGA Delegate Assembly in Cleveland. Spe- 
cifically, it involves a raise in dues. If ac-— 
cepted, annual dues would become $15 plus $2 for 
each extra division. A raise in dues is usually 
not a popular issue, but I hope that loyal NVGA 
members will weigh their professional responsibil—- 
ities against their personal gain or loss. If we 
support higher dues, NVGA will also be able to 
carry out additional activities. It would mean 
that some NVGA committees could function with more 
than moral support. 








Respectfully, 


Rb LY” 
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CAREERS 





Via Clased-Cincuit Television 





by CATHERINE BEACHLEY 


FTER COMPLETING more than 
100 county-wide guidance 
telecasts, it is now possible to spec- 
ulate on the future of television as 
a means of dealing with careers and 
related occupational information. 
Selected by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, a divi- 
sion of the Ford Foundation, the 
school system of Washington 
County, Maryland, is the experi- 
mental locale for regular classroom 
teaching via closed-circuit. In ad- 
dition, supplemental information in 
the form of weekly half-hour guid- 
CATHERINE BEACHLEY is Supervisor 
of Guidance and Research, Washing- 


ton County, Maryland, Board of Edu- 
cation. 


VISITORS ON CAMERA: 


ance telecasts has been one of the 
continuous applications of this new 
medium for mass communication 
to the 8,000 junior and senior high 
school students enrolled. 

One area of the three summer 
county television workshops was 
devoted to guidance. A group of 
high school counselors, assisted by 
classroom teachers, and specialists 
working on topics pertinent to their 
phase of education, formulated 
plans for telecasts over the five- 
year period to include such fields 
as: orientation, personal problems, 
curriculum choices, college selec- 
tion, occupational information, and 
military guidance. Identification of 
the coverage for each specific 


Special guests invited to participate in a 


guidance telecast emphasizing sources for scholarship assistance often 
necessary in the pursuit of a professional career. This is part of the five- 
year experiment in Washington County, Maryland. 








weekly guidance telecast was made 
after careful selection from the most 
dominant student problems, ques- 
tions, or suggestions for specific age 
groups. 

By appealing to both eye and ear 
—the inherent characteristics by 
which the medium of television 
functions—the disseminated infor- 
mation makes a more lasting im- 
pression. In order to profit from 
this new method of instruction, high 
school pupils were encouraged to 
attend these guidance telecasts 
when the content seemed genuinely 
applicable to their own situation. 

From the comments on the feed- 
back cards received after each tele- 
vised guidance program it was evi- 
dent that students were highly con- 
cerned about their futures and were 


Bes, 


more cognizant than ever that the 
vocation they chose would be the 
“watershed” over which all other 
aspects of their life would flow. 

The career series was geared to 
stimulate youth to make earlier and 
wiser vocational choices by present- 
ing information about apprentice- 
ships, both run of mine and unusual 
careers, what the man on the job 
does, the materials he works with, 
the aptitudes peculiar to his pro- 
fession, recent vocational trends, 
changes, outlook for available job 
opportunities, necessary prepara- 
tion, comparative local job  re- 
search, and the influence of an edu- 
cational background on wages. 

It was found that representatives 
of service clubs, community agen- 
cies, professional organizations, as 


Me 


a ec al ) 
~ 2 

EVERYTHING UNDER CONTROL: The author, together with William 
Brish, Superintendent of Schools of Washington County, Wilson T. 
Cahall, Coordinator of TV Project, and Stanley Johnson, Director of the 
Guidance Telecasts, are shown in one of the control rooms at the TV 
center of the Washington County, Maryland, Board of Education. 
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GETTING THE BIG PICTURE: 
Hagerstown High School are receiving a telecast in varying attitudes of 


attention. 





Students in a classroom at North 


The 112 live weekly telecasts over the co-axial cable of the 


closed-circuit station is more than the output of many commercial sta- 


tions. 


well as business and industrial con- 
cerns, volunteered to assist in pre- 
senting the telecasts devoted to 
careers. 

Guests qualified to handle a par- 
ticular career or related topic were 
selected from the local, state, and 
national scene. The number of 
participants on each telecast varied 
from one to as many as eight, de- 
pending on the technique used to 
interpret the specific purpose of the 
presentation to the listening audi- 
ence. 

These career telecasts relied not 
on just a formal talk by the guest 
speaker, but employed such tech- 
niques to transmit information as, 
“This Is Your Life” adaptation, 
plays, revues, style shows, demon- 
strations, interviews, original skits, 


Winter, 1958 


actual job scenes, pictures, movies, 
film clips, interviews, student and 
adult panels, question box, tools 
of the trade, interpretative exam- 
ples, models, charts, and numerous 
other devices, accompanied by a 
rich variety of visuals. Frequently 
there was an appropriate free give- 
away in the form of a pamphlet or 
brochure which presented perti- 
nent facts about the career dis- 
cussed on the TV screen. These 
materials were distributed later by 
the school counselor to interested 
students. 

Each person or group appearing 
on camera was briefed several 
months ahead of time on what was 
expected under the studio scoops 
and lights—but no limitations were 
placed on the style of presentation. 
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The only requirements were re- 
hearsals and the time barrier against 
which he must operate. Even edu- 
cational closed-circuit television 
functions as precisely as the com- 
mercial station does in the race 
with the clock, for schools are regu- 
lated by bells and the telecasts are 
received by them under similar 
conditions. 

But the show must and does go 
on, not as a production which is 
planned, directed, and executed by 
a single person but which develops 
from the brains and brawn of many 
—TV coordinator, producer, counse- 
lors, consultants, guests, director, 
script writer, typist, artist, engineer, 
camera men, floor managers, elec- 
tricians, and other members of the 
crew. 

Dead lines have to be met, make- 
up put on, appropriate settings and 
back drops attractively arranged. 
Each presentation has the thrill of 
a first night just before the curtain 
rises. And the audience? As yet 
there has been no chance for the 
producer to observe the students 
at the zero hour before the tele- 
cast, but with the coming of Am- 
pex video tape, the opportunity to 
see and hear oneself as others see 
and hear us may be a revelation to 
the ones on camera. To visit the 
classroom and notice first hand how 
the unseen audience anticipates 
one’s appearance could be another 
story! 

Right now the guidance series is 
one of the 112 live weekly tele- 
casts which are transmitted over 
the co-axial cable from our closed- 
circuit educational TV _ station. 
That is more than many a com- 
mercial station’s weekly output! 


k 


* 


Since no analysis of a situation 
would be complete without an 
evaluation of the project by the 
consumer, high school counselors 
have kept accurate records of at- 
tendance, student interest, and 
quality of the telecasts. Some of 
the values in presenting careers via 
television might be judged by the 
following findings: 

¢ Consistently high attendance at 
career related telecasts. 

e Appearance of parents in the 
unseen audience. 

e Requests for additional verbal 
occupational information from 
counselors. 

e Requests for specific career 
brochures mentioned on telecasts. 

e Keen interest and favorable 
comments from listening audience 
as reported on feed-back cards. 

e Voluntary attendance of some 
students later at community pro- 
grams related to 2 specific career. 

e Reports from special telecast 
guests that they had been contacted 
later by students. 

e Student discussion of programs 
after the telecast. 

e Satisfying experience for spe- 
cial guests who did not have to 
repeat their program in the seven 
different high schools. 

e Listening audience “there” for 
the definite purpose of learning. 

e Presentations carefully, attrac- 
tively, and often dramatically pre- 
sented by the special guest. 

Are all these career telecasts 
worth while and here to stay? The 
verdict is “yes.” From the point of 
view of the producer, participants, 
counselors, and students they seem 
to be presenting occupational in- 
formation effectively. 


* 


Nothing deflates a man’s ego so much as coming back from his 
vacation and finding that the firm got along okay without him. 
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THE COLLEGE-BOUND 
Evaluate Themselves 


by MARC A. SHAMPO and WILLIAM W. WEST 


HREE students lounged at the 
oa of the cafeteria line. “Hey, 
Dick,” one of them asked, “had 
your guidance session yet?” 

“Yeah, some deal. How about 
you?” 

“Oh, sure. The only trouble is, 
we beat around the bush so much 
that we got kind of rushed at the 
end, and I don’t know for sure what 
my chances of making out are.” 

“Same here. We weren't rushed, 
but it wasn’t too systematic, and I 
didn’t get much information. How 
about you, Carol?” 

Carol smiled over the top of her 
tray, “Oh, it was okay. Mr. 
Shampo sort of let me know I'd do 
all right in college, but I kind of 
thought that before. He didn’t 
help me see myself any better.” 

These students’ comments stimu- 
lated a reexamination of the college 
guidance program at the William 
Horlick High School. Admittedly 
rushed in trying to interview each 
of some 250 graduating seniors, the 
counselors were concerned about 
developing some system which 
would (1) economize on time, (2) 
systematize the interview, and (3) 
give the student some definite in- 
formation. As long as we were 
evaluating our program, we restated 


Marc A. SHampo is Assistant Pro- 
fessor at Duquesne University in Pitts- 
burgh and Witu1am W. West is As- 
sistant English Editor of D. C. Heath 
and Company in Boston; both were 
formerly on the faculty of William 
Horlick High School in Racine, Wis- 


consin. 
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our basic objectives also: (1) eval- 
uate the student on the possibility 
of his success in college, (2) give 
direction in helping him choose his 
school, (3) stimulate needed im- 
provement on the part of the stu- 
dent, and (4) help him make use 
of knowledge about himself. 

The changed system has resulted 
in improved interviews, and—we 
feel, but have no statistics on this— 
improved guidance. 

Fundamental in guiding the in- 
terview are four evaluation forms, 
two of which the counselor pre- 
pares, and two of which the student 
completes. The outline of these 
forms directs the interview through 
time-saving and efficient channels; 
the completed sheets remain as a 
concrete record of the interview 
results. 


Counselor-Prepared Forms 


The counselor's forms are two 
simple line graphs which the inter- 
viewer completes in advance of the 
meeting. The first graph labeled 
“Scholastic Aptitude,” embodies 
three lines. The first line is cali- 
brated according to a_ percentile 
distribution of the general popula- 
tion using the Henmon-Nelson Gen- 
eral Aptitude Test. If IQ scores 
are utilized, average could be con- 
sidered 100, with the high and low 
points 150 and 50 respectively. 
The second line, directly under the 
first, is calibrated according to the 
percentile scores of average high 
school seniors, and the lower end 
—which goes off into a broken line 
—is clearly labeled “Very poor 
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chances of scholastic sucess.” The 
third line, which is below the first 
two, is calibrated according to the 
percentile score distribution of 
freshman class in a large midwest- 
ern university. 

By indicating the student’s ap- 
proximate percentile placement on 
the first line and then extending 
the line directly through the two 
lower lines, the counselor can in- 
dicate approximately where the 
student falls in the high school 
group and where he would rank at 
the university. The completed 
graph is shown in Form I. 

















The second graph to be filled out 
by the counselor has only two lines 
and is labeled “Scholastic Achieve- 
ment.” The counselor determines 
the student’s rank in class (some- 
times this is done by the office) and 
places that rank in the upper right 
hand corner. Immediately below 
this the counselor writes the num- 
ber in the graduating class. By 
dividing the rank by the total in 
the graduating class and multiply- 
ing by 100, the counselor can de- 
termine the percentile rank of the 
student. This score may be 
rounded off to the nearest decile. 

The counselor then places this 
mark on the top line of form II, 
which is calibrated according to 
percentile ranking in the senior 
class. Again by extending the stu- 
dent’s mark on the first line through 
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the second, the counselor can pro- 
ject the student’s possible per- 
centile rank-placement in a fresh- 
man class. This completed graph 
is shown in Form II. 


POPPE PPP PPP PPP PPP PEPPY 


Rank in Class _/O 
Total in Class {OO 
-. 19x 100 - LO 
19 


Form II = Scholastic Achievenent 


ie Kank in Graduating Class 


Low average High 





[e é 








Whether or not the counselor re- 
veals the information given on each 
of these graphs would, of course, be 
determined by school policy, but 
since the purpose is to increase the 
student’s knowledge of himself, it 
would seem only fair to show him 
these data in a way in which he can 
understand them. 


Student-Prepared Forms 


The student’s evaluation sheets 
are also prepared in advance, if 
possible. Since Horlick has the 
homeroom system, it is a simple 
matter for the homeroom teacher— 
who also keeps the permanent 
record—to schedule the individual 
student for an appointment and at 
the same time to help him com- 
plete his forms with the aid of in- 
formation from the permanent 
record roster. 

The first chart consists of a list- 
ing of the subject areas offered at 
Horlick with blanks in which the 
student can indicate his grades in 
the respective areas. The purpose 
of this form is to get the student to 
realize the specific subjects in 
which he possesses real strength (A 
grades) and in which he possesses 
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Form II - Academic Achievement 





A = Indicative of General College Achievement or Success in Certain Phases 
3B = Achievement in Special Schools or Courses 


A - General Courses - Specific Grades or General Average 


No. of 
Courses 
Taken F D c B 


Social Studies 


Literature 


English 


Science 


Mathematics 


B = Specialized Courses 


art 


Industrial Arts 


Commercial 


Household Arts 


Languages 


Others 








Lowest <—————> Highest 


A 























REAL RELATIVE 
Name Courses 
Strengths (A) (Highest) 
weaknesses (Failures)}| (Lowest) 
Strengtiis (a) (Highest) 
weaknesses (Failures)| (Lowest) 











Oe 





real weaknesses (failures). If a 
student has no A grades, he then 
indicates his highest grades, labeled 
his relative strength. The tabula- 
tion of the lowest grades denotes his 
relative weakness. The same holds 
true if the student has all outstand- 
ing grades. This form has impli- 
cations for specific vocations and 
for specific colleges or universities. 

The final form is actually a list- 
ing of many of the factors which 
have some bearing on a student’s 
success in high school and college. 
The student evaluates himself on 
each of these factors. See Form IV. 

With all of this information be- 
fore them the counselor and student 
have little trouble in organizing 
their meeting. In a very few min- 
utes they can extract the implica- 
tions of the evaluations. In a very 
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few minutes, the student can see 
the probability of his success in 





i 


Fora IV = Factors That Are Inportant For Success in College 


Divection - Rate yourself by placing an I for each factor at the point on the line which 
represents evaluation. 


Beal th a rn 
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college and the areas in which he 
is strong and the areas in which he 
can expect to encounter difficulty. 

When the student has this in- 
formation and when he has been 
explained the limitations of the 
prognostications, he can make his 





decision himself. This is what we 
set out to accomplish. 

Occasionally we still hear com- 
ments in the cafeteria line. Dick 
and Carol, after all, have to talk 
about something. But there’s a 
difference in their discussions on 
guidance. 











“ohe Importance of “Being Earnest 











by THOMAS M. WEISS 


AVE YOU EVER WONDERED: (1) 
who takes education courses, 
(2) why they take the courses, (3) 
their attitude toward education in 
general and toward education 
courses in particular, and (4) their 
degree of awareness as to what edu- 
cation is “all about” (as evidenced 
by familiarity with professional 
journals, authorities in the fields, 
aims of education, critics of educa- 
tion, etc.)? 

As a matter of personal interest, 
as well as to acquire some informa- 
tion of value to the profession of 
education, the author administered 
a questionnaire to each of the en- 
rollees in a beginning course in 
education. 

Five hundred students have 
taken the questionnaire over a two- 
year period. Fifty-eight of these 
were not, at the time they com- 
pleted the questionnaire, intending 
to become teachers. Of this num- 
ber, 27 were taking the course as 
an elective with no other intent than 
to “earn” three hours of credit. 
Twenty-seven were taking the 
course for the specific purpose of 
helping them decide whether or not 
to enter the profession of teaching. 


Tuomas M. Wesss is Assistant Pro- 
fessor, College of Education, and 
Vocational Counselor, Arizona State 
College, Tempe, Arizona. 
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The remaining 442 were pursuing 
the bachelor’s degree in education. 


What Do Students Say? 


It is interesting to note that 35 
students were able to name three 
prominent educators, their institu- 
tional connections or a book or 
article they had written. Thirty of 
these students were those who had 
already decided on education as a 
career and five were students who 
were appraising the field, but none 
of those taking the course for credit 
only were able to name educators, 
their institutions, or their writings. 
On the basis of this evidence one 
may conclude that many who take 
an education course for purposes of 
vocational enlightment have al- 
ready made some effort to become 
familiar with the field, since 18% 
of this group, compared with 6% 
of the education majors and 0% of 
the “credit only” group, displayed 
some familiarity with “education.” 

Forty out of 442 education 
majors could name three aims or 
purposes of education. One out of 
31 “credit only” enrollees could 
name three aims or purposes, but 
19 out of 27 of those taking the 
course for vocational information 
could do so. Again, it would seem 
that those who take a course in edu- 
vation for the purpose of help in 
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choosing a career display an earn- 
estness not found in the other two 
groups. 

Surprising as it may seem, a 
larger percentage of students who 
were education majors thought edu- 
cation courses “easy and often 
boresome” than did students in the 
other groups. In this category 174 
students evidenced this attitude 
despite the fact that this was the 
first week in their education course. 
Four of the “credit only” group ex- 
pressed this attitude with none be- 
ing expressed by those taking the 
course for vocational information. 

On the basis of the foregoing one 
might predict that the “vocational 
information” group would read 
more, study harder, and achieve a 
higher grade than students in either 
of the other two categories. This 
is indeed the finding. Sixty per 
cent of this group earned “B” or 
better at semester end, compared 
with 30 per cent of those who were 
education majors and 28 per cent of 
those taking the course for “credit 
only.” 


What Does This Mean? 


Admittedly this is not a highly 
sophisticated study from which 
broad and sweeping generalization 
can be drawn. On the other hand, 
it does suggest some tentative con- 
clusions and the need for further 
research. 

First, one can reasonably con- 


clude that most students who are 
earnestly seeking answers to their 
vocational problems do not rely on 
one source of information but, 
rather, read widely and _ listen 
closely to pertinent information that 
is applicable to the vocation in 
which they have some _ interest. 
The fact that these students are 
“more knowledgeable” in the area 
of education would support this. 

Second, students who are not 
education majors or “credit only” 
enrollees seem less inclined to pre- 
judge education courses as “easy 
and boresome.” The fact that they 
achieve higher term-end grades 
would indicate that not “knowing” 
in advance that the course was 
easy enabled them to devote an ap- 
propriate amount of time to attain- 
ing better than a “gentleman’s 
mark.” There is, of course, the 
possibility that they are subjected 
to less “hearsay” than are their 
education-major classmates. 

Third, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that since a first course in 
education may serve to encourage 
those who take the course for voca- 
tional information, every effort 
should be made to see that it fulfills 
that function. 

The importance of being earnest 
is understood by those who take 
education courses to get answers 
about the profession. Let us hope 
it is equally well understood by 
those who have the answers to give. 


The total active membership of APGA on October 1 was 8,304, 
1,127 above the total at the same time a year ago. 


Total active membership in NVGA on October 1 was 5,663. Of 
this total 1,795 were professional members, 1,992 were associate 
members, 1,876 were general members. 
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Profiling “She Kuder 


by PETER P. HALE 


A‘ THE Top of the Profile Sheet counselee’s scores by sliding the 
of the Kuder Preference Rec- _ profile sheet up and down the pages 
ord Vocational,* block off areas cor- of the manual. 

responding to the vertical lines for This method saves time and 
each scale as given in the Kuder makes for ease of comparison. It’s 
manual. In each block insert the simple and easy to do. Try it! 


corresponding percentile rank for PETER P. HALE is Vocational Coun- 
each raw score. selor at the Veterans Administration 


; - : Regional Office in Pittsburgh. 
Now oe ee begin matching * Science Research Associates, Chi- 
normative populations with your cago, publisher. 


TABLE 2 
Peacentite Ranks oF THE Mean Scones or Men tn Various Occurationat Grours 
_fo p ronks are based on the February, 19 1951 revision of the Adult profile. halicized | figures represent scores based on the median.) 
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AUTOMATION 


by RICHARD C. CHASE 








~~ a 


For if every instrument could ac- 
complish its own work, obeying or 
anticipating the will of others, like the 
statues of Daedalus, or the tripods of 
Hephaestus, which, says the poet, of 
their own accord entered the assembly 
of the Gods’; if, in like manner, the 
shuttle would weave and the plectrum 
touch the lyre without a hand to guide 
them, chief workmen would not want 
servants, nor masters slaves.—Aristotle, 
Politics, Bk. I: Ch. 3, lines 32-37 


(Jowett translation ). 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 


VER SINCE 

began in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, the pace of technological ad- 
vancement has continued. This 
technological achievement serves as 
a rationalization for progress, and 
as a part of the free-enterprise sys- 
tem an ethic has evolved which 
cannot be questioned without im- 
punity. 
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There are many stories being 
bandied about, but an indication of 
the seriousness of this phenomenon 
is the attention given by the Joint 
Economic Committee of the U. S. 
Congress, which annual hearings 
have been held since 1955. What 
need be brought to the attention of 
those concerned with occupations 
is that industrial revolutions are 
more than a speed-up in the rate of 
change: a change in the very na- 


ture of industrialization has oc- 
curred. 
Thus _ scientific management, 


which was introduced at the turn 
of the century, resulted in the di- 
vorce of the worker from the prod- 
uct with the result that psycholog- 
ical needs for creativity were unmet. 
Man became, in a sense, an au- 
tomation. 

When the cognitive functions are 
subjugated, the displacement of 
personality is a logical next step. 
In considering automation, what is 
spectacular is the speed, perfection, 
and ingenuity of machines in dis- 
placing humans. 


Enter Electronics 


For all practical purposes auto- 
mation in regard to music begins 
with the invention of the electron 
tube with two results: first, music, 
in a nearly perfect form, can be 
recorded and like other symbols, 
stored and used at one’s conven- 
ience; second, music, like language, 
can be.broadcast around the world. 

Logically, the implication is that 
music can be performed and re- 
corded once and for all. Thus 
music will be available to anyone 
henceforth without further need of 
musicians except to add to the 
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repertoire. It is feasible that 
further improvements in automatic 
apparatus could replace the tradi- 
tional musical instruments, instru- 
mentalists, and composers. 
Interest in music has increased at 
a phenomenal rate as exemplified 
by the large audiences of concert 
music, radio, motion pictures, tele- 
vision, and phonograph recording. 
The quality of recording, as illus- 
trated by stereophonic sound, has 
been termed a modern miracle. 


Even discriminating audiences were 
reported to be unable to discrimi- 
nate between actual performance 
and tape recordings when a major 
symphony orchestra participated in 
an experiment during which the 


musicians went through the motions 
without producing a sound! 


The Disappearing Musicians 


This is technological progress, 
but how has the musician been af- 
fected? Employment figures, pub- 
lished annually by the American 
Federation of Musicians, show a 
steady decline. Though excess tax- 
ation has been claimed to account 
for part of this, the recent reduction 
of the Cabaret Tax has not reversed 
the trend. In the past 30 years the 
number of musicians employed has 
declined more than a third while 
the total labor force has increased 
more than a third. 


MUSICIAN’S LAST STRONGHOLD: The Utah Symphony Orchestra 
is one of 31 major organizations of its kind in the United States today. 
Automation has neither directly benefited nor harmed professional 
symphony orchestras during the last ten years. Other professional musi- 


cians are not faring so well. 














A brief survey of the past ten 
years reveals that the number of 
major symphony orchestras is fairly 
constant, 31, with an average regu- 
lar season of 23 weeks; 10 to 14 
orchestras have supported summer 
seasons averaging seven weeks in 
length. 

Automation then, has for the 
most part neither been beneficial 
nor adverse for the professional 
symphony orchestra musician as 
related to actual concert perform- 
ance. 

Continuing this survey of the 
past ten years, musicians employed 
in radio have shown a steady de- 
cline, and though employment in 
television has increased, the figures 
are by no means equally compen- 
sating. The number of musicians 
employed by motion-picture stu- 
dios has been declining; in the past 
year musicians in Los Angeles 
struck, which is a story in itself. 
Actual in-person performance of 
popular music has also declined. 


Millions of Platters 


The chief reason for this gen- 
eral decline is recording. The mv- 
sician has no protection, similar to 
copyright laws, against the com- 
mercial use of his own recordings. 
This is based on a decision handed 
down by the U. S. Supreme Court 
several years ago; nor is there any 
protection against importing re- 
cordings from other countries, e.g., 
for use on television. 

In recording there is no steady 
staff work, per se, although employ- 
ment has doubled. This income 
supplements those employed in the 
above occupations. Many view the 
decline in employment of musi- 
cians as the result of a sociological 
change with automation being a 
sort of catalytic agent: Joe Ameri- 
can is not going out like he used to. 
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The chair in front of the television 
with the refrigerator close at hand 
is just too comfortable! 


Supplement to Survive 


How then does the professional 
musician survive? By a combina- 
tion of jobs, the achievement of 
which presents the peril of this 
hazardous vocation. 

A survey by this writer of a 
major orchestra, the Utah Sym- 
phony, reveals that from the sym- 
phony alone, the average musi- 
cian’s income is less than $2,000. 
This income is supplemented in 
various ways. The following fig- 
ures, which do not represent av- 
erages for the orchestra as a whole, 
are averages for those who are able 
to supplement their income in each 
particular way. Supplementary 
earnings for those who teach pri- 
vately averaged less than $500; for 
those who perform dance jobs, 
summer concerts, solo and group 
appearances, etc., averaged less 
than $300; and for those who do 
recording, radio, and television, av- 
eraged less than $200. 

Though many of these people are 
housewives and students whose in- 
come may be complementary, for 
the earnest musician it appears that 
a second profession is needed as 
the major source of income. 

If this were all the evidence it 
would be discouraging enough. 
Some may think this writer has not 
been discussing automation at all, 
just technological achievement. 


An Automated Future 


Recent advances in electronics 
imply that the future may be no 
better. Until now composers have 
not been affected. However, there 
are reports that calculators have 
demonstrated the ability to write 
melodies automatically at a rate of 
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1,000 per hour and one company 
boasts that its calculator will write 
continuously more than ten billion 
tunes without need of human in- 
tervention. 

Another company has invented 
a music synthesizer which can pro- 
duce music without the interces- 
sion of musicians. This synthesizer 
can match the sound of any instru- 
ment or ensemble, evoke the hu- 
man voice in familiar tones and ac- 
cents, and finally, conjure up all 
sounds in nature. 

Considering that these examples 
of automation are yet at an experi- 
mental stage, anyone’s speculations 
are as valid as the writer’s as to the 
future vocational opportunities for 
musicians. 


Consequences Are Twofold 


In summary, the implications of 
the effects of automation on profes- 
sional musicians indicate two prin- 
cipal problems. 

The first is the economical con- 
sequences. When an individual is 
displaced by a machine, he is not 
only unemployed but unemployed 
absolutely. By “absolute unem- 
ment” is meant the actual skill is 
no longer required of the individ- 
ual whom the machine has dis- 
placed. The individual has the 
alternative of learning a new skill, 
but this is costly and requires time 
and training. Also, not all indi- 


Self-Actualization 





viduals are flexible enough to drop 
a previously learned skill at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

The second, and more important, 
problem is psychological. The ma- 
chine, unlike another individual, is 
inanimate. It cannot be dragged 
into court for stealing a profession. 
At best one can view it with mixed 
emotions: admiration for its speed 
and _ efficiency, wonderment for 
what it will do next. The musician 
stands abashed and fascinated si- 
multaneously. 

It is commonly argued that auto- 
mation is being accomplished grad- 
ually to offset large-scale disnlace- 
ments. As the increasing trickle of 
displaced workers is reemployed in 
other areas, the automation is 
“speeded up.” The hard facts of 
the matter are that where automa- 
tion is incorporated the displace- 
ment is for the most part instan- 
taneous and comprehensive. The 
arguments of this writer are that, 
where automation is fully em- 
ployed, the effects are calamitous 
and that in the United States music 
presents such a vocational picture. 

Aristotle (above) had the first 
word; he may also have the last. 
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aud Personality Inventories 


by JAMES W. RUSSELL 


HAT PAPER and pencil person- 
ality inventories have limited 
validity for use in vocational coun- 
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seling has long been recognized. 
The more the counselor can know 
about the strengths and weaknesses 
of these devices the better. 
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The purpose of this paper is to 
point out the implications of Mas- 
low’s! picture of 42 people, whom 
he considered to be what he calls 
“self-actualized,” for the use of per- 
sonality inventories in vocational 
counseling. 

How much in keeping with the 
nature of reality are Maslow’s find- 
ings? Are they an adequate cri- 
terion of the validity of personality 
inventories in general? 

Certainly, his observations and 
inferences are of a “clinical nature” 
and much depends upon Maslow’s 
subjective judgment. He realizes 
and states this limitation. On the 
other hand, he points out that if 
this phenomenon is to be studied at 
all, it will have to be in this man- 
ner. He feels that his attempt is 
therefore a step in the right direc- 
tion. Certainly, Maslow picked a 
most difficult topic to study. 

Maslow searched far and wide 
for his 42 subjects. They were 
considered to have come closest to 
the level which he labeled self- 
actualization, a term borrowed from 
Goldstein. This is the highest of a 
series of stages which a human be- 
ing will have to reach in proper 
sequence. One cannot reach the 
top stage until he has put behind 
him each level in its turn. His sub- 
jects are relatively free from the 
repressions, ambivalence, and so 
forth, attributed to people at lower 
levels. Among their good points 
were detachment, ability to love 
and receive love, ability to enjoy 
life, capacity for creativity, and the 
like. 

Some of the attributes of these 
self-actualizing people are of par- 
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ticular interest to us here because 
of their implications for the use of 
paper and pencil personality inven- 
tories in vocational counseling. If 
he has accurately described his 
population, then to be consistent, 
one could expect to see similar con- 
ditions, only to a lesser degree, to 
exist in people approaching this 
highest level of mental health. 

One of the attributes of these 
self-actualizing people which seems 
of particular interest to us here is 
the suggestion of neurotic type be- 
havior such as “guilt, anxiety, sad- 
ness, self-castigation, internal strife, 
and conflict,” said to be noted in 
these very mature people. In them, 
and this is the important point, 
this behavior is said to have “non- 
neurotic” sources. Responses on 
personality inventories reflecting 
this condition would presumably 
not have the same meaning for these 
people as for the groups on which 
the published norms were based. 

What are these non-neurotic 
sources? Since these self-actualiz- 
ing people are uninhibited, de- 
tached, and at harmony with na- 
ture, it is not difficult to under- 
stand how this would be possible. 
They are seen as being “more 
human” than most people. Behav- 
ing in an uninhibited, lusty fashion, 
they would no doubt show be- 
havior that would appear to be un- 
usual. 

Not only that, among the people 
of the inventory norms, a certain 
amount of behavior considered nor- 
mal for them would be unusual and 
therefore abnormal for the self- 
actualizing people. In other words, 
behavior that is rare among most 
of us could be healthy and there- 
fore appear more frequently among 
the people with exceptionally good 
mental health. Because of the sta- 
tistical procedures used in test con- 
struction, it would be the behavior 
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of the many that would determine 
the “normal” scores thus again mak- 
ing the self-actualizing people ap- 
pear to be deviant. 

The motivation of his subjects 
was even pictured as being so un- 
usual as to be different in kind 
rather than different just in degree. 
The statistics of test construction 
do not allow for the possibility that 
some people will be different in 
kind. If this were the case for the 
subjects in question, the inventories 
should completely miss this aspect 
of their behavior. 

Personality inventories sometimes 
require responses in terms of polari- 
ties. According to Maslow, his 
subjects cannot be described in 
these terms. He says, “in them 
these dichotomies simply do not 
apply.” In other words, although 
the dichotomies should not be used 
with normal people, this is done for 
utilitarian reasons, and it seems to 
work. 


Occupation Choice Aided 


In comparing _ self-actualizing 
people with the usual norms on a 
typical personality inventory, the 
primary objection would be the 
inability of that instrument to show 
up the fact that the subject had 
reached the level of self-actualiza- 
tion with all that goes with it. In 
vocational counseling, especially, 
this would be most crucial; this 
condition would have extreme sig- 
nificance for occupational choice. 
The individual in question will 
have something, in this self-actuali- 
zation, which would call for an ap- 
propriate vocational choice. The 
level of functioning implied therein 
could call for a challenging environ- 
ment where opportunities would be 
found for further growth and un- 
usual service. 

For instance, fourteen spheres of 
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life in which the self-actualizing 
person excells most people are listed 
and discussed by Maslow. It is 
doubtful that many personality in- 
ventories would show much in the 
way of these advantages and strong 
points. Could you attempt to de- 
scribe the personality of a coun- 
selee using one of these instruments 
when things so important were 
missed? 

The validity of a personality in- 
ventory, of course, will have to be 
considered in the light of its pur- 
poses. The ability of the MMPI to 
screen out people needing special 
attention, for instance, would have 
little to do with that instrument’s 
ability to select out those who have 
moved far in the direction of self- 
actualization. If you want to screen 
out people for psychotherapy, then 
the instrument’s lack of validity for 
screening out people at the other 
end of the hierarchy of mental 
health would perhaps not detract 
much from its value. 

If present personality inventories 
are weak when it comes to describ- 
ing self-actualizing people or those 
who come near to this classification, 
then surely this is a clue for the test 
constructors, It should be possible 
to do something about this inade- 


quacy. 
Better Inventories Coming 


Certainly, Maslow’s _ research 
should be followed by a series of 
other studies designed to tell more 
about the nature of exceptionally 
good mental health. Certainly, his 
research is not a completely ade- 
quate criterion of the value of these 
devices, and because of the noted 
weaknesses they could not reason- 
ably be discarded. On the other 
hand, it may be that Maslow has 
given some valuable clues for im- 
proving their construction and use. 
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Toward Science—Too Early? 


by BARBARA A. KIRK 





Nee VV VV FF 


Vocational Advisor 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


Dear Sirs: 


i 


I am writing a report on the occupation or 
profession I would like to enter when I graduate 


from college. 


I have chosen scientific work in 


the fields of nuclear and magnetic science. 

I would appreciate it very much if you would 
be kind enough to send me some information re- 
garding these subjects such as what courses I 
should take through high school and college, what 
future does it have, where would I be able to get 
a job, what is the salary of a man in the field, 
what advantages does it have, and any other ma— 
terial concerning the field I have chosen. 


I am in the eighth grade at 


School. 


o o o Junior High 


Sincerely yours, 


in i i ici a 


POSS Oooo eoeoeewewewewewwewewee 





HE FOREGOING letter is an ac- 

tual sample of many such re- 
ceived in this University and, un- 
doubtedly, at most others. It is a 
“sign of the times.” With attention 
focused upon efforts to maintain our 
position in the world-wide scientific 
competition, emphasis has been 
placed upon earlier and earlier en- 
couragement of potential manpower 
resources into the vital scientific 


fields. 


Speedup Is Understandable 


Such a letter, written by an 
eighth-grade student, requesting, 
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among other things, information as 
to where he might obtain a posi- 
tion when he has finished his educa- 
tion some eleven years hence, is an 
excellent example of the results of 
this thinking as recurrently ex- 
pressed in our public media of 
communication. Our educational 
system is implicated, and it is little 
wonder that our counselors and 
teachers become sensitive to the 
mandate of press and public. It 
becomes increasingly difficult for 
them to refrain from influencing 
our very young pupils all too early 
in these directions. 

The basis for these pressures is 
very understandable. It is highly 
desirable indeed for one who is cer- 
tain of his future direction to start 
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as early as possible on his particular 
goal and thus neither stray nor lose 
time and opportunity following by- 
ways. However, from the stand- 
point of the counseling psychologist, 
these pressures can be fraught with 
danger to the individual student. 
Our knowledge of the process of 
vocational maturation and of the de- 
velopment of individual differences 
makes us aware as counselors that 
it is the rare exception who knows 
truly as early as high school years 
what his future direction should and 
will be. The process of vocational 
choice and educational decision is a 
gradual and evolutionary one, and 
each person proceeds at his own 
individual rate. Undue influence 
and acceleration of this process may 
be permanently damaging to the 
individual student concerned. 


Development Is Gradual 


E. K. Strong, many years ago, 
gave substantial evidence for the 
principle that vocational interests 
tend to develop between the ages of 
15 and 20, crystallizing somewhere 
in this range, or more likely be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 25. Don- 
ald E. Super and his group, work- 
ing on the Career Pattern Study at 
Columbia University, have estab- 
lished the concept of vocational de- 
velopment and maturation as being 
a somewhat parallel or concomitant 
concept with that of social develop- 
ment and maturation. 

We are all aware that some 
youngsters are poised, at ease, and 
leaders during their teens or even 
early teens; others are bashful, shy, 
isolated, and very slowly develop 
their positions in a peer group, per- 
haps during or even late in their col- 
lege years. Even so, social develop- 
ment is not necessarily terminated 
nor arrested at the conclusion of 
college or of other educational ex- 
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periences, such as apprenticeship 
training. Social and personal de- 
velopment continue throughout life 
and are dependent upon continuing 
experiences and the choices and de- 
cisions resulting from and caused 
by these experiences. 

Similarly does vocational devel- 
opment occur. A major area of ad- 
justment, certainly in a boy’s life, is 
that of vocational adjustment and 
choice. These are based ideally 
upon a great variety of experiences 
in the many fields of knowledge and 
learning and in the activities of 
man. Gradually, then the affinity 
of the personality structure for the 
various areas of learning and ac- 
tivity is felt by the individual and, 
with successive choices, he may 
now fully realize the blossoming of 
his inmost trends and interests. 


Whereas some young people may 
know at 16 where they want to 
head ultimately, the great majority 
have only dim, uncertain, and ten- 
tative goals. The premature selec- 
tion of an occupational goal is 
forced upon young people by social 
pressures. It is a typical question 
of parents, relatives, friends of the 
family, teachers, and counselors: 
“What are you going to be when 
you grow up?” The child must 
find some answer to preclude con- 
tinued probing. 

Unfortunately for many young 
people, when an answer is found 
there comes with it the feeling of 
commitment; the necessity of stick- 
ing to it, of defending it, of follow- 
ing through. Every college or uni- 
versity counselor can cite many in- 
stances of adverse consequences for 
the student who has thus adhered 
to a goal promulgated by outside 
influences or by the desperate 
necessity of giving himself a 
“label.” This persistence may be 
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disastrous, situationally or emo- 
tionally or both, especially when it 
is at variance with abilities and ap- 
titudes as well as fundamental in- 
terests. 


So What to Do? 


Desirably, then, the social and 
educational pressures should be 
lightened insofar as possible. Each 
student should be given the utmost 
in opportunity to find his way. 
Such opportunities as the fullest 
and most varied curriculum should 
be provided so that he may have 
broad experience in his junior high 
and high school years. In this man- 
ner he will have a sound basis and 


good preparation for whatever di- 
rection he takes. 

A broad curriculum and enthusi- 
astic teaching are the best guaran- 
tees that the student will “catch 
fire” in a direction truly suited to 
his natural bent. Wise, supportive 
counseling without pressures other 
than those imposed by the necessity 
of curriculum decisions should be 
the most helpful adjunct for devel- 
opment in the optimum direction. 

Fundamentally, then, a student 
should have the opportunity for de- 
velopment at his own individual 
rate without too serious an impact 
from the various social pressures 
evidenced in the letter with which 
this article began. 


PART-TIME WORK 


(Help or Hindrance) 
for the College Student 


by LAWRENCE A. LANSNER 


“You got my son a job two 
months ago and since then he has 
been doing poorly in all of his 
courses at school. I want you ito 
talk to his employer and tell him 
that he must fire him. If you don’t 
do that I will report you to the Dean 
and have you fired. You’re ruining 
my son’s average by putting him 
to work.” 


That was the sum and substance 
of one mother’s telephone conversa- 
tion with me recently. Had that 
been the only contact with a parent 
~ Lawrence A. LANsNER is Place- 
ment Director of the Baruch School of 
Business and Public Administration, 
the City College of New York, New 
York City. 
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that day it would not have been too 
distressing but it came right on the 
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heels of another telephone call that 
went like this. 


“My son is now in his Junior 
year and still hasn’t been able to 
find any kind of part-time job to 
help him earn some _ spending 
money. I know he has plenty of 
free time because he is active in 
four or five different clubs at school 
plus his fraternity. In addition, his 
average at school is well over a 
“B,” so he can handle a little job 
and be less of a campus politician. 
Please help him find a job. The 
extra money he will earn will help 
our family budget.” 


These two mothers appear to be 
at opposite ends of the perennial 
debate about the value and wis- 
dom of students working while 
attending college. As Placement 
Officer, I am in the middle of the 
debate and can see both the ad- 
vantages of working and the dis- 
advantages of being burdened with 
employment while acquiring a col- 
lege education. Whether or not 
I'm any closer to knowing the 
definitive answer is, of course, an- 
other thing. 

The most obvious advantage of 
working is earning money. In ad- 
dition, many students are able to 
find employment in jobs and in 
industries that are closely related 
to the fields in which they are 
studying. This is especially true of 
students in professional schools in 
large urban centers. Thus, a stu- 
dent who is majoring in retailing 
might be able to work part time in 
a large department store and gain 
some practical experience in his 
field to both complement and sup- 
plement the training he is receiving 
in class. Similarly an engineering 
student might be able to find em- 
ployment as a draftsman with an 
engineering firm so that he too 
could gain practical experience 
while attending school. 
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In schools that are located in and 
around small towns the opportunity 
for part-time employment is con- 
siderably less, as is the possibility 
of tying in the training at school 
with the jobs available. Here then, 
the advantage would be essentially 
monetary. 


The argument is often advanced 
that the need for students to work 
while attending college no longer 
exists. The proponents of this 
viewpoint mention the vast num- 
bers of scholarships and loans that 
are unexpended each year and state 
that the proper distribution of these 
sums of money would enable every 
indigent college student to con- 
tinue his studies without working. 
This, they also argue, would raise 
the level of grades received by the 
students. 


While it is true that perhaps as 
many as 20,000 scholarships go 
begging and unawarded each year 
and that student loan funds have 
twice the amount of money avail- 
able that are not being loaned out 
because no one has made applica- 
tion for the loan, work has a special 
meaning to the college student. 
The high school graduate who 
moves from school out to a job has 
begun to achieve a level of eco- 
nomic independence from his par- 
ents that the college student has set 
aside for at least four more years. 

Psychologically this is a period 
of attempts to achieve emancipa- 
tion from parental domination and 
the college student who is still de- 
pendent upon his parents for an 
allowance undoubtedly looks to a 
part-time job and its meager salary 
as an attempt to partially accom- 
plish what his non-college attend- 
ing contemporary has accom- 
plished. Perhaps the parents who 
prevent their children from ac- 
cepting any kind of part-time em- 
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ployment may, unwittingly, be con- 
tinuing a dependent relationship 
to satisfy their own personal needs. 

The major argument against 
working is that it takes the student 
away from his studies and student 
activities. This prevents him from 
achieving the level of academic 
proficiency of which he is capable. 
Unfortunately, this argument does 
not apply in all cases. In fact, it 
may not apply in most cases. 

An analysis of the recent recipi- 
ents of honors at mid-year convo- 
cation indicated that at least half 
of them worked part time after 
school. Honors at commencement 
are also bestowed upon a large per- 
centage of students who have com- 
bined good scholastic standing with 
a part-time job. Some feel that 
these students could have done 
even better if they had not been 
deterred from their studies by 
working, but it is also possible that 
the pressure of work plus studies 
forced them to organize their time 
and their energies in such a fash- 
ion that they made maximum use 
of each. 

Another thing that work is sup- 
posed to do to students, is deny 
them the opportunity to engage in 
extracurricular activities. Through 
extracurricular activities students 
are able to explore areas of interest 
more thoroughly and_ peripheral 
areas of study superficially. 

The student who is majoring in 
Accountancy can, through the Ac- 
counting Society, listen to promi- 
nent persons in the field, not on 
the local faculty, lecture on their 
specializations in the field. Or, the 
student who is majoring in Account- 
ancy can, through the Photography 
Club, advance his knowledge of his 

a 


2 


hobby. In either case, the belong- 
ing to a club has the advantage of 
helping the student to get to know 
other students, and members of the 
faculty better. It also enables the 
student to become an active partici- 
pant in a small group and get in- 
volved in the mechanics of leading 
and running a club, and through 
this process to develop his leader- 
ship qualities. 

Going from the individual club 
on up into campus leadership and 
politics, the student has the oppor- 
tunity to learn about the demo- 
cratic process from first hand ac- 
quaintanceship and further develop 
his leadership potential. This ex- 
perience is important and valuable 
in the school’s development of 
leadership for the community at 
large. 

Just as some students take refuge 
in working part time as a way to 
insulate themselves against school 
work, so do some students use in- 
volvement in student activities. 
And yet, honor students at com- 
mencement can be found among 
the most active campus politicians, 
so that student activities cannot be 
blamed as responsible. Similarly, 
those who place the responsibility 
of poor academic work on part-time 
jobs must search a little further to 
find the real cause of poor or fail- 
ing work. In many cases, motiva- 
tion to do well academically can 
help to overcome the obstacles and 
demands of outside activities. 

If the individual student who 
does not perform up to his potential 
level has been helped to develop 
proper motivation and still does not 
perform up to standard, then cur- 
tailment of outside activities—both 
work and campus activities—is in 


order. 
o 


Everything is funny as long as it is happening to somebody else. 


Winter, 1958 


—Will Rogers 
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SCHOLARSHIP 
COUNSELING 


by RICHARD F. DeFOREST 














Ox OF THE universally accepted 
objectives of a guidance pro- 
gram is to acquaint the individual 
with the opportunities available to 
him for the development of his 
assets. 

Faced with the rapidly rising 
costs of an education today and the 
increasing competition for scholar- 
ships and financial assistance to de- 
serving students, it is imperative 
that schools develop an organized 
program of scholarship counseling. 

The students who attend Clarks- 
town Central School are typical of 
those found in most any suburban 


RicHarp F. DeForest is Coordi- 
nator of Pupil Personnel Services, 
Clarkstown Central School District, 
New City, New York. 
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area. They represent, for the most 
part, families engaged in profes- 
sional and semi-professional occu- 
pations. Slightly more than half of 
these students are interested in fur- 
thering their education beyond high 
school. The remainder seek em- 
ployment within Rockland County 
or, in some instances, commute to 
positions in nearby New York City. 


Grades 9-12 Covered 


The guidance department, coop- 
erating with the faculty, the par- 
ents, and the local community, en- 
deavors to acquaint pupils with the 
many opportunities for scholarship 
assistance, as well as to prepare 
them to compete for scholarships 
at the local, state, and national 
level. From the time the pupil 
enters the ninth grade, he is en- 
couraged toward high academic 
achievement. 

Aptitude test batteries, interest 
inventories, and personal interviews 
at the ninth and tenth grade level 
help students in their basic choice 
of a career and a course of study in 
high school geared to best prepare 
them for entering this career. In 
the junior and senior years inten- 
sive academic preparation and 
counseling are continued in order to 
help the student to qualify for 
scholarship awards. Each student 
is also encouraged to make tenta- 
tive college selections early in the 
junior year and to visit colleges dur- 
ing the summer following the junior 
year. 


County Events Scheduled 


A county-wide College Night, as 
well as numerous visits from college 
representatives throughout the 
year, assist the juniors and seniors 
to obtain pertinent knowledge re- 
garding individual colleges. Early 
in the fall, a Scholarship Night 
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Program is arranged, primarily to 
bring the parents to school where 
they can be acquainted with the 
various scholarships available and 
to encourage their active support 
and interest in helping their chil- 
dren work for these awards. This 
program includes a talk by a promi- 
nent educator, covering general 
scholarship requirements and stress- 
ing the academic, social, and per- 
sonal qualifications. In addition, 
the guidance counselors discuss lo- 
cal, county, and state scholarships 
for which students are qualified to 
apply. 

Planned to coincide with the 
Scholarship Night Program, a Bul- 
letin to Seniors, listing many of the 
scholarship opportunities offered to 
high school students, is given to 
each senior to further encourage his 
active interest in this project. Sen- 
iors are asked to designate each of 
the scholarships listed in the bulle- 
tin for which they would like to 
apply. This record is available in 
the guidance office and when an- 
nouncements, circulars, application 
forms, etc. arrive describing each 
scholarship, the students who have 
indicated an interest in applying for 
each are notified and the proper 
forms are completed. 


Club, Classes Contribute 


While these activities are being 
carried on, students in the sopho- 
more and junior classes are en- 
couraged to join a Scholarship Club 
which functions during the activity 
period and is designed primarily to 
acquaint students with the various 
scholarships available at individual 
colleges and through other sources. 

In the various classes, each 
teacher stresses the importance of 
his subject matter area in terms of 
College Board Examinations and 
scholarship examinations, as well as 
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the career choice that each indi- 
vidual has planned for himself. 
Faculty advisers, department heads, 
and classroom teachers encourage 
special projects and set up addi- 
tional activities and research studies 
for students who have the ability 
and ambition to extend their work 
beyond the required classroom as- 
signments. 


College Shop Established 


One project undertaken by an in- 
terested group of pupils from all 
grades was the setting up of a 
“College Shop” in a small room ad- 
jacent to the school library. The 
pupils wrote to various colleges ex- 
plaining their project, asked for 
and received pennants, pictures, 
brochures, catalogs, and movie films 
describing the colleges. The mate- 
rials have been placed on display in 
the College Shop, the movies are 
shown during lunch and activity 
periods, and the entire project has 
caused the student body to be more 
college-conscious. 


The school newspaper features 
articles and editorials encouraging 
high scholastic achievement. Each 
issue contains letters from previous 
scholarship winners and_ other 
graduates now in college. These 
letters describe college life and 
offer suggestions and encourage- 
ment to college-bound pupils. 

Here in Clarkstown, the scholar- 
ship counseling program is not the 
work of a few trained counselors. 
As a part of the overall guidance 
program, it is a service of the entire 
school staff. 

This cooperative approach exerts 
a considerable influence upon po- 
tential scholarship candidates. It 
helps motivate all pupils to greater 
scholastic achievement and chal- 
lenges the gifted to make maximum 
use of their talents. 
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Gurther Validation 






of a DROPOUT SCALE 


by MARGARET W. EPPS and WILLIAM C. COTTLE 


be STUDY is a continuation of 
a series designed to develop a 
questionnaire which can be admin- 
istered early in junior high school 
and have sufficient discriminatory 
power to predict the potential early 
school leaver while he is still in 
school. This would allow the school 
to take steps to help this potential 
dropout to stay in school, or to 
help him prepare himself for better 
job placement when he does leave. 


Introduction 

The first step in this series was 
the formation of a questionnaire by 
Cottle [1] based on informational 
factors which dropout studies have 
found to be involved in causing 
students to leave school before 
graduation. 

Herrman [3, 4] at the time of 
the administration of this question- 
naire and the first check on drop- 
outs, reviewed the literature up to 
1956. He reported on the studies 
which were concerned with the im- 
portance of the dropout problem, 
and the efforts which were being 
made by schools to reduce it. He 
did not report any method of pre- 
dicting dropouts similar to the one 
used here. Havens [2] found in 
his study of smaller cities (Emporia, 
Hutchinson, Lawrence, and Man- 
hattan) that only the larger cities 
in Kansas provide enough dropouts 





Marcaret W. Epps is Counselor at 
Seaman High School in Topeka, Kan- 
sas; Witxt1aAm C. Cortte is Director 
of the Guidance Bureau, The Univer- 
sity of Kansas at Lawrence. 
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to give stability to a dropout study. 

The Scale was administered by 
Herrman in December, 1954, to a 
group of 1,834 pupils in a large 
Kansas city. The first check for 
dropouts was made by Herrman 
three semesters and one summet 
later. His check included that pe- 
riod of time during which all the 
original group entered high school. 


Procedure 


To identify early school leavers 
for the present study, Herrman’s 
stay-in group was returned to the 
pooled sample and an alphabetical 
list was made of the remaining 
members of the original 1,834 sub- 
jects. This list was compared with 
the following reports: 


1. Principals’ reports as listed in 
the office of the registrar of 
the schools for the school 
years 1956 and 1957. 

2. All students in the “summer 
dropout file,” meaning they 
had not returned to high 
school after the summers of 
1956 and 1957. 

3. Principal’s reports from a rural 
high school on file in the of- 
fice of the County Superin- 
tendent for the school years 
1956-57 and 1957-58. The 
fall reports included summer 
dropouts. 

4. Class rolls of the Freshmen, 
Sophomore, and Junior classes 
of a Catholic parochial high 
school for 1955, 1956, and 
1957 to seek names which dis- 
appeared from the lists of 
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those who had been among 
the Scale’s original tested 
group. 


The list of school leavers thus 
secured was then checked against 
the permanent transcript file at 
appropriate high schools since any 
student who had been a transfer or 
move-away rather than a dropout 
would have to send for a transcript 
of grades in order to be able to en- 
roll in any other school. The re- 
maining members unaccounted for 
on the list of school leavers were 
considered dropouts. To make sure 
they had not transferred back into 
school after being out one or two 
semesters one further check was 
made—this list against the current 
enrollment file in the appropriate 
high schools. This left in addition 
to Herrman’s original dropouts a 
total of 146 boys and 152 girls who 
dropped out before completing high 
school. Their papers were matched 
with an equal number of answer 
sheets of boys and of girls drawn 
by use of a table of random num- 
bers from the 1,497 stay-ins re- 
maining in the original test group. 
Both groups ranged from 12 to 16 
years of age when tested in eighth 
and ninth grade. The mean age for 
the dropout group of boys was 
13.94, while the mean age of the 
stay-in group of boys was 13.64; 
the mean age for the dropout girls 
was 13.72, and for the stay-in girls 
was 13.49. 

The sample was now divided as 
follows: 146 boy dropouts, 146 
boy stay-ins; 152 girl dropouts, and 
152 girl stay-ins. Item analysis 
techniques were used to identify 
items differentiating between drop- 
out and stay-in responses for bovs 
and for girls. Then scoring stencils 
were prepared. These stencils 
were scored in the direction of 
dropout responses. Thus they be- 
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came in effect dropout scales for 
boys and for girls. 

After the dropout responses for 
boys were punched in one scoring 
key, and those for the dropout girls 
on another, all groups were scored 
on the appropriate key for that sex. 
The scores for each group were 
tabulated and the mean, variance, 
and standard deviation were cal- 
culated. 

The original dropouts found in 
Herman’s study were compared on 
the above scoring keys with the 
same number of boys or girls drawn 
from the pooled sample of stay-ins 
by use of a table of random num- 
bers. This group of 61 boy drop- 
outs, and 61 boy stay-ins; and the 
group of 53 girl dropouts and 53 
girl stay-ins served as a validation 
sample. Mean, variance, and 
standard deviation were computed 
on these groups exactly as for the 
experimental groups described 
above. 

Then a comparison was made of 
the items common to the Herrman 
study and to this study, and a sec- 
ond set of scoring keys were 
punched. The boys’ key was com- 
posed of those items found signifi- 
cant in both of the studies for boys; 
the girls’ key included those items 
found significant for girls in both 
studies. 


Results 


This present study of the later 
dropouts in the original Herrman 
group found 79 items which were 
able to differentiate potential drop- 
outs from those students apt to 
stay in school. There were 89 
items found by the original Herr- 
man study and 41 of these items 
were common to both studies. The 
items common to both studies were 
grouped in four sections—those 
concerned with the home, the 
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school, economic stress, and the 
student’s personal feelings toward 
things in general. 

In each study one-third of the 
total items appeared for both boys 
and girls, which indicates that sex 
differences among dropouts, at least 
for these items, are not as important 
as might be thought. 

The most important items on the 
scale seem to be the items common 
to both studies. There were 10 
items where both boys and girls 
responded the same in each study, 
in both studies there were 13 items 
where boys responded the same and 
18 items where girls responded the 
same. Examination of the content 
of these items indicates the most 
important bases for items are facts 
and feelings about educational level 
of parents and siblings, socio-eco- 
nomic level of the home, and 
father’s earning level. Boys are 
more concerned about working and 
earning money than girls, and girls 
worry more about going steady, get- 
ting married, and about friendships 
with classmates. School progress, 
activities, and faculty attitudes are 
more important to girls than boys. 
Poor health items discriminated 
better with girls, also. 

The scale demonstrated its effi- 
ciency in distinguishing the poten- 
tial dropout. When scored on 
either the keys from this study or a 
key from the common items of both 
studies, comparison of the scores of 
dropout groups with scores of cor- 
responding stay-in groups invari- 
ably showed the dropout groups 
had the higher scores. 

Statistical comparison of vari- 
ances indicated that the ranges of 
scores of each of the paired groups 
was similar in nature in all but 
three cases. Differences in the 
means of the same paired groups 
were highly significant, although 
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considerably less when comparing 
dropout groups with each other. 
These dropout groups from this 
study and Herrman’s study might 
have been expected to show little 
difference and did show a much 
lower level of significance than the 
other six comparisons.!_ This shows 
the scores differed because the scale 
measures something peculiar to 
dropouts and yet even dropout 
groups who left school at different 
grades make somewhat different re- 
sponses. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Herrman study found more signifi- 
cant items than this study. Since 
the groups in this study were more 
than twice the size of the Herrman 
samples one could have expected 
the reverse of this situation to oc- 
cur, i.e., the larger the group of 
dropouts, the greater the variety of 
items which would reflect their rea- 
sons for leaving school and the 
lower the level of significance re- 
quired for each item. However, 
observation indicates this dropout 
group was not as unlike the stay-ins 
as Herrman’s groups were. Mem- 
bers of Herrman’s dropout groups 
were so unlike those who remained 
in school that they left school as 
early as they legally could at the 
end of the eighth grade or within a 
year of that time. In this present 
sample those who _ eventually 
dropped out had been so similar to 
those who stayed in until gradua- 
tion that many of them remained in 
school close to three of the neces- 
sary four high school years. 

No effort was made to score the 
present dropouts on the Herrman 


1 Tests of significance between means 
were at the 0.02 and 0.0004 level of 
significance between dropout groups, 
in contrast to the 0.0000001 level of 
significance for each of the six com- 
parisons between dropouts and stay- 
ins. 
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key, since trying to differentiate 
Herrman’s groups of immediate 
dropouts from later dropouts was 
not the purpose of this study. 


Conclusions 


This series of studies was de- 
signed to develop a questionnaire 
which can be administered in early 
junior high school and have suffi- 
cient discriminatory power to pre- 
dict the potential early school leaver 
while he is still in school. This 
would allow the school to take steps 
to help him prepare himself for bet- 
ter job placement when he does 
leave or to help him stay in school. 

The 150 item Life Adjustment 
Scale, No. 1, does indicate sufficient 
stability to warrant its use in its 
present form. When administered 
to eighth and ninth grade students 
of a midwest metropolitan area, 
enough questions were. answered 
differently by the potential dropouts 
as a group to show that it measures 
something characteristic of the 
dropout student. There is evidence 
that the Scale is efficient and stable 


in discerning dropouts on the basis 
of the items from one study, or 
those from more than one study. 
Also, this difference in responses is 
due to the discriminatory quality of 
the scale and not to pure chance. 
The Scale produced many drop- 
out scores above the highest scores 
of the stay-ins. This indicates the 
possibility of a “cut-off” score which 
might tell a specific potential drop- 
out from pupils in general. This 
might make the Scale easier to use. 
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Bootetrapping 
“Senioritis” 


by HARRY A. GRACE and LOUIS W. LEWELLYN 


ENrorS had that awkward feel- 
S ing. Retreat to the youth sys- 
tem was unbearable. Standing still 
was impossible. Advance into the 
adult system—dangerous. The 


senior class formed a committee. 
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The committee came to the Coun- 
seling Center. “We want a work- 
shop. ~ 

It is open season on _ seniors. 
Sophisticated interviewers are on 
campus to hold inspection, pene- 
trate secrets of personality, and re- 
cruit. The sensitive senior asks: 
“What does he see in us? How 
can he tell? How do we meet the 
devastating question, ‘I know vour 
major, sure; but where do you want 
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to go in my business? Production, 
sales, personnel and training, re- 
search, management?” The skii- 
tish senior says: “We get letters 
back from these companies. One 
says were too aggressive; another, 
we are not aggressive enough. 
What goes?” 

Three members of the Counsel- 
ing Center acted as consultants. 
The senior committee established 
the workshop’s aims and length. 
The consultants suggested possible 
content and method in relation to 
the aims and time. The proposed 
workshop program was submitted 
to the senior class by the com- 
mittee. Of the 400 student senior 
class, 140 indicated interest. Of 
these, 45 implemented their interest 
by scheduling in the workshop. In 
the end, 30 seniors actually par- 
ticipated. 


Array of Techniques Used 


The workshop was planned for 
the winter quarter. There were 
six sessions, each an hour and a 
half long, twice a week. Five dif- 
ferent groups were processed. The 
general aim was to assist the stu- 
dent to discover his own core at- 
titudes, understand the origin of 
these attitudes, learn how these 
attitudes affect other persons, and 
imagine how these attitudes relate 
to his future employment. The 
techniques used were role-playing, 
case conference (with stress ele- 
ments), buddy-ratings, sociometric 
mock-ups, a lecture on personality 
theory, and a comparison of self- 
theory with actual personality and 
interest test results. 

Realistic industrial problems 
were presented in the case con- 
ferences. To add stress and in- 
duce discriminating buddy-ratings 
at the conclusion of the problem- 
solving, the defensive solidarity of 
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the peer groups was deranged by 
these methods: 


1. Collapsed hard-won group de- 
cisions by new facts. 

2. Forced the group to face con- 
sequences of its decisions. 
3. Rejected cheap solutions that 
suppressed or shifted the 

problem. 

4. Demanded that antecedents 
to the situation be examined. 
(If an unadjusted personality 
was to blame, then what were 
his conflicting attitudes and 
how could he be rehabili- 
tated?) 


By stretching the situations under 
consideration forward into the fu- 
ture and backward into the past, it 
was possible to introduce ideas of 
a maturity continuum, and hence 
to focus upon childish attitudes, 
youthful attitudes, and adult atti- 
tudes. By playing peer, subordi- 
nate, and boss roles the consultants 
introduced institutional realities into 
the sociometric picture. Buddy- 


ratings were expressed in these 
terms. 

Table mock-ups were made from 
buddy-ratings. The first mock-ups 
were blind. Group members were 
designated A, B, C, D, E, etc. In- 
teresting attitudinal discrepancies 
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confronted the participants. The 
origins and consequences of these 
differences between self-rating and 
group rating were discussed. All 
anonymous members of the group 
were declared employable and the 
problem of reconciling attitudinal 
matrices with different occupations 
was undertaken. 

One of the more amusing inci- 
dents involved a young mechanical 
engineering student. Immediately 
prior to a table mock-up of his 
group, he had adamantly an- 
nounced to his compatriots that he 
knew two fields he was not going 
into: sales and research. As dis- 
cussion followed the blind mock-up 
of the group, this student was par- 
ticularly insistent that character E 
must be placed in sales and re- 
search. E’s attitude toward him- 
self and other’s attitude toward E, 
clearly indicated these fields. The 
student himself was E! Certain 
youthful, inadequacy feelings im- 
pelled him to suppress his own at- 
titudes and their adult significance. 

A rudimentary self-theory was 
developed by means of the case 
conference, buddy-ratings, and 
mock-ups such that when the stu- 
dent came to review his own inter- 
est tests (Strong, Kuder, Guilford- 
Zimmerman temperament tests) in 
the last session, he rather felt him- 
self confirmed and also understood 
how a personnel manager might in- 
terpret his tests. 


Workshop Project Evaluated 

In the last session the students 
evaluated the workshop by re- 
sponding to a 75-item evaluation 
sheet. General response suggested: 
eA workshop similar to this is 

needed. 
@ The workshop should be in the 

junior or senior year. 


© Half felt the workshop should be 
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voluntary, the other half felt that 
it should either be offered for 
credit or required. 

e A significant number of students 
felt their wives should attend the 
workshop. 

® There should be two sessions a 
week, an hour and a half in 
length. 

@ There should be six or more stu- 
dents per group. 


Most valuable experiences within 
the workshop curriculum according 
to the student evaluation summary 
were: 


© Comparing self-ratings with rat- 
ings by others. 

¢ Having fellow students rate you. 

¢ Thinking about your own ratings. 

@ Learning to think in terms of a 
maturity continuum.  (Identify- 
ing attitudes as childish, youthful, 
or adult.) 

® Considering behavior as related 
to the maintenance of or increase 
in self-respect. 

® Realizing that childish, youthful, 
and adult attitudes may be held 
simultaneously and that occupa- 
tions are related to various combi- 
nations of these attitudes. 

© Understanding the difficulties of 
transition between levels of ma- 
turity. 

e Applying a developmental (his- 
torical) theory of self to one’s 
occupational future. 

© Relating self-theories with old and 
new interest tests, aptitude tests, 
and temperament surveys. 


One-third of the senior class 
showed interest in the workshop. 
Ten per cent of the senior class 
tried to schedule the workshop. 
Seven per cent took an active part. 
The Counseling Center felt that the 
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workshop was a valuable pilot ex- evaluating content and technique, 
periment, complimentary to instruc- and suggesting possible future pro- 
tion in identifying student needs, gramming. 
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by DELMONT K. BYRN 


Guidance Practices and Results, by John W. M. Rothney. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. 542 pp. $6. 


This detailed report of the eight-year Wisconsin Counseling Study tells the 
story of the post-school outcomes of a guidance program ow 5 to those com- 
monly provided in public secondary schools. The 870 students in four repre- 
sentative high schools were counseled while in school. A 100% follow-up on 
the 690 students who remained to graduate was conducted at the end of their 
school careers and three times during the ensuing five-year period. The sta- 
tistical material presented in 122 tables is supplemented by anecdotal data, case 
histories, and comprehensive appendices. 
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Occupational Literature: An Annotated Bibliography, by Gertrude 
Forrester. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1958. 603 pp. $6.50. 


This annotated guide to books and pamphlets on occupations follows 1946, 
1948, and 1954 editions by Dr. Forrester. It brings together in a central index 
4,400 selected references to current occupational literature. Sections include: 
books and pamphlets listed alphabetically; apprenticeship; bibliographies; charts, 
posters, and visual aids; choosing a career; vocational training schools and col- 
leges; preparation for examinations; foreign study or employment; legislation 
and social security; scholarships; occupations for the handicapped; periodicals; 
job seeking; textbooks; use of occupational information; package purchases. 
One 60-page part describes publications issued in series, arranged according to 
publisher. About 3,000 references are to publications of the last five years; 
1,000 publications listed are free of charge. 
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Education on the Aging: A Selected Annotated Bibliography, Bulletin 
No. 11, by Betty Arnett Ward. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1958. 145 pp. Paperbound 60¢. 

This is a listing of selected titles bearing a educational programs and ac- 
tivities designed for the development of skills, knowledge, habits, or attitudes 
necessary for aa living during the years of later maturity. Major sections 
are: understanding the aging process; educational programs, services, and 
research activities for the aging; professional leadership development; references 
for lay leaders and volunteers serving older adults; bibliographies and educa- 
tional information sources. 
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Growing Up (Second Edition), by Roy O. Billett and J. Wendell Yeo. 
Boston: D.C. Heath and Company, 1958. 454 pp. $4. 


Fifteen units make up this revised high schocl textbook on teen-age oppor- 
tunities and problems. They cover various aspects of the personal, social, voca- 
tional, educational, civic, and moral behavior, starting with Making the Most of 
Now and ending with Your Code to Live By. Numerous self-appraisal forms 
and checklists are included; there are many illustrations. A Teacher’s Manual 
is available. 
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How to Get into College and Stay There. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1958. 121 pp. Paperbound $2.50. 


Designed as a self-administering activity text for grades 9-12, this manual 
wrestles with such problems as: shall I go on to college? what does college 
cost? which college is best for me? do I have the ability to succeed in college? 
There are more than 20 college planning sheets in this information notebook. It 
is accompanied by a Counselor’s Manual. 
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Counseling Use of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, by Wilbur L. 
Layton. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1958. 40 pp. 
Paperbound $1.25. 


An introduction and a guide to the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, this 
booklet is Number 8 in the Minnesota Studies in Student Personnel. It describes 
the Blank, discusses interpretation of profiles, gives frequency of occurrence of 
interest patterns and high and low interest scores for various groups. The 
relation of interests to other variables and the use of interest scores in counseling 
are considered. 
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Men and Their Work, by Everett Cherrington Hughes. Glencoe, IIl.: 
The Free Press, 1958. 184 pp. $4. 


In this series of sociological papers Professor Hughes explains the importance 
of work, how it molds men’s attitudes toward individuals and society, the effect 
it has on their self-image, and how it limits their activity. Sample chapter titles 
are: Cycles, Turning Points, and Careers; Personality Types and the Division 
of Labor; The Making of a Physician; Psychology—Science and/or Profession. 
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1958-59 Admission Requirements of American Medical Colleges, by 
Helen Hofer Gee and E. Shepley Nourse. . Evanston, IIl.: Association 
of American Medical Colleges, 1958. 227 pp. Paperbound $2. 


Latest official information on premedical preparation in general and the re- 
quirements of each U. S. and Canadian medical school in particular is contained 
in this new edition. It answers questions about medical education most fre- 
quently asked by young people and their advisors. Included are recommenda- 
tions on preparation for students in the first stages of career exploration, applica- 
tion procedures, and specific requirements, dates, and costs for each school. 
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New Dimensions in Counseling Students: A Case Approach, by Carolyn 
A. Sechrest. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1958. 
119 pp. $3. 

The case method of learning is used to help counselors develop their own 
approach to counseling and to their own feelings. Six cases demonstrate the 
main problems related to Defining and Establishing a Counseling Relationship; 
Counseling, Discipline, and Teachers; Using School Consultants; Locating the 
Real Problems; Preparing for Referral; Maintaining a Long-Term Relationship. 
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A Source of Guidance Information 
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by HENRY R. KACZKOWSKI 


TEACHER who wishes to disseminate vocational information 
A through normal classroom activities may find it difficult to 
find appropriate source material. 

However, in the field of social studies there is a source of informa- 
tion that can be used with profit at various levels of instruction. It 
is the statutory license requirements for professions and occupations 
for a particular state. 

In addition one should consult the administrative code of the 
agency responsible for enforcement of the statutory license require- 
ments. In some states the license requirements have been sum- 
marized by the state employment agency. 

It should be pointed out that most states require the study of its 
own history, geography, and governmental structure sometime during 
the student’s junior or senior high school years. In the selection of 
certain activities to meet these classroom objectives it is possible to 
draw from the field of state license requirements. 

The following are examples of possible uses of the license require- 
ments in the classroom: in tracing the way a bill becomes a law, the 
requirements for teacher certification could be used; in analyzing 
the function of various state agencies, their role in licensing pro- 
cedures could be pointed out; in trying to develop the concept of the 
need for laws, the teacher can point out the importance of regulating 
certain occupations or places of business. 

Since the license requirements are intrinsically related to the task 
at hand, teachers whose classes discuss the nature of state government 
should endeavor to use this information. In addition to helping the 
teacher to reach general education objectives, the study of license 
requirements can serve as a source of motivation to the students. 
Vocational plans of some students may be affected by the review of 
the license requirements. A potential drop-out may be encouraged to 
stay in school for a high school diploma as one of the requirements 

. for obtaining a license in his field of interest. 
The impact of license requirements on students is infinite. 
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Junior High School Vocational Guidance: 


A NEW FRONTIER 


by HERMAN J. PETERS and GAIL F. FARWELL 


ANY YEARS ago Proctor [2:96— 
M 97] stated that “the func- 
tions of the junior high school which 
succeeds in living up to the true 
aims and purpose appropriate to 
this new unit of the school system 
will be (1) adjustive, (2) explora- 
tory, (3) preparatory, (4) integrat- 
ing.” 

It is accurate to say that the 
junior high schoo] has achieved in 
the area of providing the student 
an excellent articulatory experience 
in relating the oneness of the ele- 
mentary school experiences to the 
differentiation of high school edu- 
cational living. However, it seems 
that one is justified in raising the 
question as to the adequacy of the 
junior high school in playing its 
role in the career development of 
its students. 

This question was recently pro- 
voked when 35 teachers from as 
many school systems made a cur- 
sory study of guidance in the junior 
high school in terms of the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. What do you think junior high 
school students think about ca- 
reer choice and vocational devel- 
opment? 

2. What have you done this past 
year to give vocational guidance 
in your daily work? 

3. What would you do this coming 
year with the material which is 
available? 

HERMAN J. Peters is Associate 
Professor of Education, The Ohio State 
University, and Gam F. FARWELL is 
Associate Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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4. Interview several junior high 
high school students and ask 
them (a) what do you plan to 
be when you grow up? (b) tell 
me what you know about the job? 
(c) what would you like to know 
about the job? (d) where did 
oe learn the facts which you 
now about the job? 


The nature of the replies lend 
themselves to a number of gen- 
eralizations rather than to any rig- 
orous quantitative categorization. 
From these generalizations, a num- 
ber of additional questions are 
posed on the very frontier of voca- 
tional guidance for the junior high 
school student. 

To the first question, the general 
reply was that the junior high 
school student does little organized 
thinking on his vocational develop- 
ment. The teachers reported that 
the student is content to follow pa- 
rental suggestions and happy to re- 
ceive a minimal amount of informa- 
tion on career choice. Some teach- 
ers reported that the junior high 
school pupil is “so busy” growing 
into adolescence that he readily 
accepts vocational decision as that 
“far off’ event of young adulthood. 
One might conclude that there is 
a necessity for Proctor’s explora- 
tory phase of learning in at least 
some generalized vocational experi- 
ences. 

To the second question relating 
to incorporating vocational guid- 
ance in the teacher’s daily work, 
there was little evidence to indicate 
anything but the most accidental 
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kind of inclusion of occupational 
information. If these teachers, 
summer school graduate students, 
are representative of many other 
teachers, then this cursory survey 
does indicate that teachers are not 
fully performing their role as guid- 
ance workers. A further question 
is raised whether the classroom 
teacher knows his guidance role. 
Some educators contend that the 
teacher is instructor, guidance 
worker, and counselor. Rare must 
be the setting where the teacher 
does all of these activities to any 
degree. 

This leads to the third question 
on what teachers would do in voca- 
tional guidance this approaching 
school year. At this point, the 
teachers indicated an enthusiastic 
interest in learning about vocational 
guidance and how to include it in 
their daily work. Here is a con- 
tinuing frontier for the professional 
guidance worker. There is need to 
assist the teacher in knowing what 
occupational information is avail- 
able and how to integrate it with 
instructional material. 

The last part of this research 
consisted of a series of four ques- 
tions relating to interviews with 
junior high school students. The 
central conclusion was the inade- 
quacy of the student’s information, 
with an almost stunted growth stat- 
ure in relation to vocational de- 
velopment. 

In addition to the conclusions 
already given, several others, at 
least tentative ones, seem pertinent. 
Vocational guidance in the junior 
high school program must be inte- 
grated with instructional content. 
At the same time, the occupational 
information must not lose its iden- 
tity as such and become wholly in- 
structional in nature in the sense 
that characterizes other material to 
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be learned. Integration of learning 
is most difficult, and perhaps more 
so if one is attempting to achieve 
two parallel goals—instruction and 
guidance. 

Another factor relates to the 
problem of motivating the inchoate 
career interest of the junior high 
school student. Perhaps the occu- 
pational information offered needs 
to be related to the nature of the 
junior high school pupil—his needs, 
desires, motivation. This gives the 
emphasis to process rather than to 
dissemination of statistical data on 
occupations, important as this lat- 
ter is. The point is emphasized by 
Bordin. 

Accenting the changing nature 
of counseling, Bordin succinctly 
states that formerly counselors tried 
to give the client much information 
which engulfed the person but did 
little to change him: “Vocational 
counselors began to be aware that 
their efforts to transmit informa- 
tion and te stimulate thinking 
things out was not enough to aid 
many of their clients” [1:11]. Cer- 
tainly it is out of the person’s junior 
high school experience that a strong 
vocational foundation is being ini- 
tiated which in later life is the 
concern of the counselor because 
“today, to an increasing degree, 
counselors are examining their cli- 
ents efforts to solve vocational prob- 
lems with a view toward under- 
standing what there is about an in- 
dividual’s personality that makes 
these problems difficult for him to 
solve” [1:11-12]. 

The instructional content lends 
itself to emphasis on the process of 
the work rather than the important 
but peripheral factors of wages, 
physical facilities, and fringe bene- 
fits. Love of work relates primarily 
to the work itself and not to the 
surrounding conditions which make 
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the work more desirable. Usually 
the statistical analysis of a job em- 
phasizes many of the encompassing 
conditions of work. 

In summary, if the reports of the 
thirty-five teachers are representa- 
tive of other teachers, much needs 
to be done to increase the oppor- 
tunities for junior high school stu- 
dents to participate in vocational 
guidance activities. A number of 
points are raised or implied: 

e Teachers need assistance in 
learning about vocational informa- 
tion. 

e Information, per se, is not suf- 
ficient; there must be integration 
with the subject matter to be 
learned. 


trast to giving only job descripticn 
data. 


e Teachers seem interested in the 
vocational guidance phase of an 
educational program. 


e Occupational] materials adapted 
for junior high school are needed. 

If the junior high school student 
is in the early formative stages of 
vocational development, then is it 
not imperative to explore this fron- 
tier of guidance? 
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Occupational Information Jz Where You Find It 
by HERBERT R. LOTZ 


HE QUESTION of “datedness” always arises when a discussion 
yp yaeote sn about occupational ‘information. How current is. the 
information relating to salary structures? Has there been any sig- 
nificant changes in job duties? What is the “demand?” 

One approach to this problem, as experienced by the writer, is to 
convert the salary information which is presented in the written re- 
leases entitled “Want-Ad Column of the Air”*® into a 3x5 index card 
file. In this salary file, the card shows only the occupation and pre- 
vailing salary rate. The cards are filed alphabetically according to 
occupation. 

Also, quite frequently, the various city, county, state, and federal 
civil service announcements publish rather detailed job descriptions 
as part of their recruitment campaigns. In these instances, the job 
descriptions are integrated within the Occupational Information 
Reference File, thus insuring current information. In addition, both 
mentioned sources, as well as others, provide the counselor with 
indices as to the “demand” factor of occupations. 


Hersert R. Lorz is Counseling Psychologist, Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, First Avenue at East 24th Street, New York, New York. 


* Published by the New York State Employment Service and distributed dai!y 
(except Saturday and Sunday) to radio stations and interested public agencies. 
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Flagging The Files?—NO! 






by G. ROBERT ROSS 


MPLOYING such a procedure as 
the placing of color flags on 
the personnel folders of students in 
the educational setting may be ap- 
propriate for a particular well or- 
ganized counselor or guidance 
worker. However, this may be 
misleading unless this procedure fits 
the general philosophy and theo- 
retical approach of the particular 
guidance service in question. 

In the summer issue of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Quarterly, Utter 
refers to the four main reasons for 
identifying your cumulative record 
folders by color flags: (a) pin-point 
pupil characteristics so that the 
counselor can easily spot them, (b) 
plan specific guidance services for 
each pupil, (c) plan interpretative 
services for teachers and parents, 
and (d) further the systematic 
study of pupils. 

In studying the objectives of 
placing students in specific groups, 
as was illustrated in Utter’s presen- 
tation (gifted, talented, motivated, 
potential drop-out, etc.) it seems 
important to note that two indicate 
action for planning, one concerns 
action for further study and one 
action in identifying student char- 
acteristics. Thus the reasons center 
around the opportunity provided for 
further action such as, planning, 
etc. 

Making these plans, further study 
of students, and pin-pointing stu- 
dents’ characteristics are all im- 
portant things for guidance work- 
ers. However, the particular 
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method used in accomplishing this 
action should fit into the overall 
philosophy of the guidance service. 
In addition, different counselors 
within a guidance service must 
have the opportunity to exercise 
their freedom as far as theoretical 
framework of their counseling op- 
eration is concerned. 

Most writers seem to feel that 
the counseling activity is the core 
of the guidance service. This 
means that the individual relation- 
ship that a client has with the coun- 
selor is the core of such a guidance 
process. Looking upon the coun- 
seling then as the central concern, 
the orientation, the objectives, and 
the individuals involved in it are 
important determinates, as to the 
theoretical process that is involved. 

Within this setting it is easily 
seen that many mechanics adopted 
administratively may seriously limit 
the freedom of the counselor, or 
the client, or may force both into a 
rather rigid process. Flagging the 
files on the surface does not seem 
to do this. However, when groups 
of pupils are placed into rather 
broad categories, counselors, teach- 
ers, and parents may be misled. 


What Is Gifted, Motivated? 


For example, in the public 
schools if a student is identified as 
gifted, does this mean he has high 
intelligence or does it mean he has 
low intelligence but is extremely 
talented in music, art, or other 
areas? 

A student placed in the motivated 
group might be motivated from 
anxieties or from an internal drive, 
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well studied and understood by 
the client and based upon a rather 
complete understanding of his self. 
A motivated student might be moti- 
vated by the desires of his parents 
and his efforts to please them or by 
an internal desire for achievement 
which will meet a particular studied 
and selected goal. 

If students were placed in a 
group identified by “need motiva- 
tion,” even this could be a very 
heterogeneous group. It might be 
possible that some students in- 
cluded would need the “kick in the 
pants” kind of motivation while 
others would need “a friendly pat 
on the back.” 


Grouping Must Be Flexible 


Counseling is highly individu- 
alized, in fact part of its forte is 
the individualization of interest, of 
concern, of an offering to help, and 
of the individualized study given 
to the record, and to each student. 
Therefore, when one’s objective is 
to plan specific guidance service for 
each pupil then it becomes manda- 
tory that each pupil’s record be 
studied individually and _ specific 
guidance services be provided for 
that individual’s needs. Once a 
student has been grouped with 
other students he loses his identity. 
The ensuing services are likely to 
deal with a periphery guidance 
service and not the central core 
which is counseling. Therefore, if 
a counselor were to use “flagged” 
records in counseling a student he 
might be forced into a rigid pat- 
tern of behavior which might pro- 
duce an artificial process. Need- 
less to say some students will have 
similar needs; but there is much 
evidence to indicate that these 
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needs will have to be met in many 
different ways and can by many 
different procedures or methods. 

To accomplish the necessary 
group work when there are large 
numbers of students and few guid- 
ance personnel, it is quite feasible 
to work from special lists of stu- 
dents which can be made after 
careful study of the records and 
interviews. For example, if some 
students are deficient in their read- 
ing skills or need information about 
particular families of occupations, 
then it is quite feasible to provide 
the needed information to them in 
a group. In working with such 
groups, however, guidance work- 
ers are still responsible for thinking 
of them as individuals. We know 
from experience that to accomplish 
the objectives of our guidance serv- 
ice that it probably will be neces- 
sary for us to work with individuals 
in these groups in counseling ses- 
sions. 

Therefore, when any procedure 
seems like a helpful one to us, as 
flagging the files does, it behooves 
us to study it against the theoreti- 
cal or philosophical framework 
from which we operate. Too many 
counselors find clients resistive and 
teachers defensive because of their 
reactions to a procedure. Many 
times the procedure simply does not 
mesh with other practices of the 
counselor and thus confusion exists 
from the client, teacher, and coun- 
selor. Guidance methods must fit 
into the overall objectives and phi- 
losophy of the service. 

Flagging the Files? YES for 
those who can use the procedure 
without becoming a slave to it; 
NO for those who want complete 
flexibility for themselves and their 
clients. 
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Do you have a manuscript for the Quarterly? 
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by JOSEPH W. FORDYCE 


g STATE OF FLoripa, through 
its legislature, has for several 
years maintained a scholarship loan 
program of financial assistance to 
encourage more potentially quali- 
fied young people to enter the 
teaching profession. This paper 
discusses some aspects of the schol- 
arship program as it affects student 
participants at the University of 
Florida. 


1,050 Scholarships Given 


These scholarship loans, known 
as the General Scholarships for the 
Preparation of Teachers, 1,050 in 
number at present, are valued at 
$400 a year. (There is no tuition, 
but a “registration fee” of $75 a 
semester, at the state universities. ) 

The awards are based upon 
scores obtained on a test battery 
composed of the American Council 
on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination and four achievement 
tests of the Cooperative series. Al- 
though this is essentially the same 
battery as that used in Florida’s 
state-wide twelfth-grade _ testing 
program, the scholarship examina- 
tion uses different forms and sep- 
arate administration. Awards are 
made to state residents on the basis 
of a county quota system. 

Winners are required to pledge 
to study at an approved Florida 
college and to be enrolled in a de- 
partment or college of education 
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and eventually to teach in the pub- 
lic schools of the state for at least 
the number of years they hold the 
scholarship. 


Scholastic Standards High 


High academic progress is re- 
quired. This prescription takes the 
form, at the University of Florida, 
of maintaining at least a “C” aver- 
age and of avoiding any failing 
grade in each semester of enroll- 
ment. A student may be allowed 
one term in which he fails to main- 
tain this level, but is almost in- 
variably removed from the program 
should he repeat his unsatisfactory 
performance in any future term. 
The scholarships have therefore 
come to mean not only intellectual 
promise but academic achievement 
as well. 

For a number of reasons, includ- 
ing the fact of the state’s amazingly 
rapid growth in population and the 
fact that the state does not main- 
tain separate teachers colleges, the 
demand for teachers has consist- 
ently outrun the supply provided 
by the teacher education programs 
of Florida colleges. A_ recent 
N.E.A. report, for example, lists the 
number of “new” teachers needed 
in Florida for 1956-1957 as 6,813, 
only 1,792 of whom were expected 
to be supplied by home institutions. 
Although good teachers from other 
states have been welcomed, this 
supply has always been subject to 
varying conditions (shifts in “lead” 
salary-wise, for example). Many 
other reasons exist to make an in- 
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creasing “home” supply of teachers 
advantageous. 


The Need Is Real 


One of the major purposes of the 
scholarship program, therefore, is 
to assist individuals to attend col- 
lege who otherwise would be finan- 
cially unable to do so. A recent 
survey at the University of Florida 
indicates that at least 45% of the 
General Scholarship holders there 
would have been unable to attend 
that university without this finan- 
cial support. In an independent 
state-wide survey conducted by the 
State Department of Education, 
41% of the respondents indicated 
that they needed this support to at- 
tend any college. This result is es- 
sentially a “bonus” inasmuch as de- 
termination of “need” is not in- 
cluded as a basis in making the 
awards. 

More to the point of the major 
purpose of the program were the 
responses in answer to a question 
concerning the effect of the scholar- 
ship loan upon the choice of teach- 


ing as a career. Although 71% of | 


the University of Florida holders 
said they probably would have at- 
tempted to enter teaching even 
without the scholarship, more than 
45% said that the award influenced 
their decision in favor of teaching. 
In the state-wide survey, 28% of 
the scholarship holders said they 
would not have entered teacher 
education programs had they not 
received the award. 


Personal Values Accrue 


Perhaps somewhat more periph- 
eral were some replies to a ques- 
tion concerning other values the 
award-winners attribute to their 
scholarship. Most frequently men- 
tioned was the goad to good aca- 
demic achievement that the scholar- 
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ship program provided. Many stu- 
dents mentioned the sense of per- 
sonal pride, increase in confidence, 
and prestige engendered by the 
award. Others saw the holding of 
the scholarship as a valuable aid in 
securing post-graduation employ- 
ment. 

Still others viewed the scholar- 
ship as a means of more rapid in- 
volvement in the profession of edu- 
cation. This involvement took two 
forms: greater accessibility to the 
faculty and other counseling agen- 
cies, and a greater feeling of re- 
sponsibility to the profession on the 
part of the award holder. 

Others liked the feeling of less 
dependence on the family income, 
greater amount of study time as a 
result of not having to take part- 
time employment, and help in mak- 
ing vocational choice. 


Investment Is Sound 


The question arises as to whether 
the program is producing good stu- 
dents and relieving the teacher 
shortage. Part of this question has 
already been answered in terms of 
the questionnaire data with respect 
to the number of students for whom 
the program definitely and directly 
made study to enter teaching pos- 
sible. Somewhat less clear, but 
certainly important, has been the 
influence of these scholarship hold- 
ers upon other young people in di- 
recting their attention to education 
as a vocational choice. 

Somewhat more definite again, 
however, is the academic record of 
the scholarship holders at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. Mention was 
made earlier of the high academic 
requirements to which these stu- 
dents are held; rarely do more than 
five or six of the 150-200 holders 
fail in any semester to meet these 
standards. 
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The 71 upper-division scholar- graduates. 
ship holders currently enrolled in By providing the General Schol- 
the College of Education have arships, Florida seems to have 
maintained a collective “B” average _ taken both direct and indirect blows 
on all work attempted at the Uni- at the teacher shortage problem by 
versity. In the June, 1958, gradua- encouraging able young people to 
tion, a holder of a General Scholar- enter teaching and, in so doing, 
ship presented the highest academic adding to the prestigefulness of the 
average from among all university profession as well. 


* * ° 


Getting to work would be simple if you didn’t have to drive your- 
self to it. 
—Changing Times 
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Extracurricular Activities 


and Job Satisfaction 


for Engineers 


by HERMAN A. ESTRIN 





While a man’s technical knowl- 
edge may be his best tool during 
his first five years or so with our 
company, in many cases this curve 
tends to flatten out in the value 
chart and is met by the ascendant 
curve of the man’s skill in human 
relations and other factors.’ 





| Sipe sp education aims to 
train the student not only as 
a technical person but also as a 
citizen of the community and a 
social human being. ‘Nevertheless, 
it is restricted, narrow, and tech- 
nical. 

Industry realizes that technical 
competence is not indicative of 
managerial or executive ability. 
Because of the limited amount of 
time that can be devoted to hu- 
manities and management courses 
and because of the little practical 
experience that is gained in a class- 
room, these courses per se are not 
the answer to the problem of the 
rigidity of the engineering cur- 
riculum. However, to a greater 
degree, executive and managerial 
experience can be acquired through 
a well-developed program of extra- 
curricular activities. 

What psychological traits make 
an individual turn to a career in 


HerMAN A. Estrin is Professor of 
English at the Newark College of En- 
gineering, Newark, New Jersey. 

‘ Albert J. Nickerson, “The Choice 
of an Occupation,” as quoted in New 
York Times, August 12, 1957, p. 21. 
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engineering? At the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology the psychologi- 
cal service presented Guestion- 
naires to the freshman engineering 
class. The answers indicated that 
approximately 75 per cent of the 
students: 


Would like working on a cure for 
cancer but would dislike being a 
practical nurse. 

Would like making children’s toys 
but would dislike telling stories to 
children. 

Would like purchasing supplies 
for a picnic but would dislike per- 
suading people to attend the picnic. 


“This lack of interest in people as 
individuals is responsible for the 
public feeling that the engineer is 
a cold scientist,” said George Speer, 
who made the survey. “Contact 
with people in later college years 
and in subsequent employment tends 
to get the engineers out of the 
ivory tower.” 


Another case of the non-social 
engineer is described by Peter F. 
Drucker in his article “How to Be 
an Employee,” Fortune, May, 1952. 


“The popular picture of the en- 
gineer, for instance, is that of a 
man who works with a slide rule, 
T square, and compass. And engi- 
neering students reflect this picture 
in their attitude toward the written 
word as something quite irrelevant 
to their jobs. But the effectiveness 
of the engineer—and with it his 


*“Engineers Ivory Tower,” News- 
week, June 28, 1948, p. 48. 
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usefulness—depends as much on his 
ability to make other people under- 
stand his work as it does on the 
quality of the work itself. 


To be more specific, engineering 
schools must turn out well-rounded 
individuals who know how to get 
along well with others, in addition 
to being technically competent. 

Authorities in education agree 
that the native intelligence of engi- 
neering students is high in compari- 
son with that of other college stu- 
dents. This fact is verified by the 
intelligence test scores and by ex- 
aminations given by Selective Serv- 
ice and Civil Service. Since engi- 
neering students are a selective in- 
tellectual group, there should be 
greater effort spent to develop the 
leadership ‘qualities of those men 
and to sharpen their managerial 
skills of decisiveness, cooperation, 
resourcefulness, and poise, espe- 
cially if the job requires these com- 
petencies. 

The rigidity of the engineering 
curriculum loads the student with 
many technical subjects, which do 
not provide for an adequate foun- 
dation for a student to obtain a 
well-integrated philosophy of life. 
The curriculum offers only a frag- 
mentary contact with the social, 
cultural, and economic background 
that surrounds his professional and 
private life. 

History courses play a small part 
in the engineer’s curriculum. Also, 
except for his Freshmen and Sopho- 
more English courses, the engineer- 
ing student does not become thor- 
oughly trained in the use of words 
and in the use of language. The 
enginering curriculum allows little 
or no basis for the enjoyment of the 
arts. It must be remembered that 
a student’s working philosophy of 
life should be based on a broader 
knowledge of man and of mankind 
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than the engineering courses can 
offer. For this reason the extracur- 
ricular program is even more im- 
portant to an engineering college 
than to any other college. 

The extracurricular program 
takes care of those normal, whole- 
some students’ interests for which 
the academic curriculum does not 
provide and serves a purpose that 
subject matter and the classroom 
cannot serve. The social activities 
actually supplement the regular 
curriculum and offer the students a 
kind of “laboratory” in which they 
can develop qualities of leadership 
and fellowship. Also, these activi- 
ties are an on-the-job training for 
future civic and professional re- 
sponsibilities. Because the extra- 
curriculum is not dominated by the 
academic program and because it 
stems from the spontaneity of stu- 
dents’ interests, it develops the stu- 
dent’s social competence, self-ex- 
pression, and all-round growth. 

In the extracurricular program a 
student should feel that he is ac- 
cepted as a person because he is 
well adjusted, is liked, and is re- 
spected. He should check himself 
on his social] and personal adjust- 
ments and acquire a feeling of rec- 
ognition. In this capacity he 
should provide specific steps to be 
recognized for the share of work 
that he has done and should give 
others their share of recognition. 
Also, he should have a sense of be- 
longing and identify himself with 
his teams, clubs, and organizations. 
Here he can gain a sense of secu- 
rity and sense of importance which 
come with his integration into the 
activity. With these experiences 
he can prepare himself to assume 
an increasing prominent part in the 
work that he is doing or planning. 
By his social awareness he can pro- 
vide incentive for others to develop. 
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An evaluation of the projects and 
ideas on which he has worked will 
give him a sense of accomplish- 
ment. 

Throughout his entire college life 
and experience the student will 
find that only in the extracurricu- 
lum will he be able to realize, ex- 
perience, and develop these neces- 
sary factors for successful living— 
specifically, recognition, belonging- 
ness, security, importance, and ac- 
complishment. 

The extracurricular program 
should allow opportunity for stu- 
dents to develop their interest and 
skill in those phases not provided 
for in the regular class program. 
These activities are not bogged 
down by the goals of the academic 
program because they are pri- 
marily for self-expression, social 
growth, self-development, and the 
pursuit of hobbies. They grow out 
of the spontaneous interests of the 
students and develop in whatever 
direction these activities tend. 
Also, they should help the student 
to become proficient in social and 
personal competence. By partici- 
pation he finds it possible to appre- 
ciate the human consequences of 
his technical porformance and to 
enrich his personal life and his con- 
tacts with his associates. 

Those students and even those 
professors who complain that too 
much time and energy are put into 
extracurricular activities should be 
relieved to note the relationship be- 
tween academic grades and partici- 
pation in extracurricular activities. 
Students who actively engage in 
the campus program tend to re- 
ceive better grades than those who 
are not active. For example, in a 
survey of extracurricular activities 
of students at the University of 
Minnesota the average amount of 
participation was one activity per 
student. Prominent students aver- 
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aged three activities; honor stu- 
dents, four activities for men and 
five for women. It was found that 
the entire group of most active stu- 
dents showed higher academic 
achievement than those who 
showed median activity or who 
were inactive in campus life. 

A group profile of some of the 
nation’s top executives, published 
in the Harvard Business Review, 
August, 1954, tries to answer the 
question: What are the essential 
ingredients of success? The an- 
swer is intended primarily to assist 
management select its executives. 
The survey indicates that evidence 
of leadership in the formative years 
portends future leadership in busi- 
ness. Most of these included in the 
study had a propensity for extracur- 
ricular activity in athletic, literary, 
or social fields. They were class 
presidents, fraternity officers, and 
school paper editors or had en- 
gaged in some interests associated 
with their educational pursuits. At 
the same time they were good stu- 
dents. 

The applications for positions 
from General Motors, the Standard 
Oil Company, Koppers Company, 
Bakelite, Westinghouse, Worthing- 
ton, Bendix, Johnson, among others, 
all ask their potential engineers the 
following questions: 


®©To what professional organiza- 
tions do you belong? 
© To what community organizations 
do you belong? 
© In what sports do you actively en- 
gage? 
List the following activities in 
which you participated: 

Honorary fraternities 

Class offices 

Scholastic honors 

Social fraternities 

Scholarships held 

Hobbies 
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© What part did you take in extra- 
curricular affairs such as debating, 
publications, social service work, 
and athletics? 


In view of this fact it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why the alumni 
of the Class of 1950 answered the 
question—Why do you regret the 
lack of participation in the extra- 
curricular program while you were 
an undergraduate of Newark Col- 
lege of Engineering?—in the fol- 
lowing ways: 


While seeking employment after 
graduation, I found that participa- 
tion in extracurricular activities was 
stressed very much by most per- 
sonnel men. At times I wondered 
if I had wasted my time studying 
technical subjects instead of join- 
ing clubs. 


Extracurricular activities serve as 
a useful aid in the development of 
the personality of the student. 


The extracurricular program 
would have been an excellent op- 
portunity to learn with others. 


I regret not participating because 
my memories of college life are those 
of hard work, late hours, long re- 
ports, and do not include more 
pleasant thoughts. 


The lack of participation in col- 
lege activities often shows itself 
quite clearly during the engineer’s 
first few years in his work. It 
quite often spells the difference be- 
tween advancement and being stale- 
mated in one position.* 


Dale and Smith report that most 
companies are concerned mainly 


°H. A. Estrin, “Engineering Gradu- 
ates Evaluate Their College’s Extra- 
Curricular Program,” Journal of Higher 
—_—* 25 (June, 1954) pp. 328- 
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with personality and _ character 
traits. Business and industry are 
looking for men who are extro- 
verted, flexible in their outlook, 
vigorous, and presentable in ap- 
pearance. Above all, they stress 
the ability to get along with other 
people—subordinates, equals, and 
bosses. So strong is the emphasis 
and personality, that “job know!l- 
edge“ and even “job performance” 
may have only a minor place in the 
overall rating.4 ; 

More and more, personnel offi- 
cers of industry are looking for the 
men who have proved themselves 
to be leaders, to be able to get 
along well with people, and to 
have initiative and resourcefulness. 
These qualities are not shown on a 
transcript or a diploma; more likely 
they are evidenced by the student’s 
achievement in the extracurricular 
programs. 

Both engineering students and 
engineering educators should be 
guided by the philosophy of Paul 
E. Hemke, Dean of Rennselaer 
Polytechnic Institute faculty: 





The engineer and scientist as a 
professional man deals with people 
as much as he deals with things. 
Because of his profession, he has 
additional responsibilities as a citi- 
zen. The broader and more under- 
standing his outlook upon _ the 
world, the better able is he to per- 
form his duties, and the fuller and 
more complete, his life as a human 
being.” 





*E. Dale and A. Smith, “Now Re- 
port Cards for Bosses,” The New York 
Times, March 31, 1957. 


® Benjamin Fine, “Education in Re- 
view: Leading Scientific Schools are 
Giving More Attention to Liberal Arts 
in Their Courses,” The New York 
Times. 
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Eu Ginsserc, “The Pursuit of Ex- 
cellence,” Child Study, 34 (Sum- 
mer, 1958), pp. 30-32. 


Among several excellent essays on 
the general subject of the establish- 
ment and procedures toward achieve- 
ment of value systems in this issue, 
Dr. Ginsburg again exhibits his well- 
known adeptness in putting his points 
cogently, as in: “The pursuit of excel- 
lence is a very long and difficult and 
arduous undertaking, requiring great 
natural endowment and courage and 
requiring also both support and chal- 
lenge from society.” 

And, “The question really is, how to 
move further on from the areas which 
(our society) is now willing to respect 
into new areas which it doesn’t yet 
recognize as important. I’m always 
impressed with the fact that we do a 
colossal talent searching job in one 
field that we think is important; no 
youngster in the United States with 
talent for baseball is overlooked. 
Now, if we could ever get ourselves 
to think that some other things are 
just as important as_ baseball, we 
would be at least fairly well along the 
way to the general exploration and 
development of the many different 
talents in our society.” 

And, again, “Now I admit I don’t 
know what’s going on, but I suspect 
it has something to do with the tre- 
mendous drives toward conformity, 
tremendous fears of deviation, tre- 
mendous unwillingness to test oneself 
and try oneself and take the conse- 
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quences. And, obviously, he who is 
not willing to fail can never really 
create any thing worthwhile.”—Emory 
J. Wesley 


++ + 


A. Hucu Livincston, “High School 
Graduates and Dropouts—A New 
Look at a Persistent Problem,” 
The School Review, 66 (Sum- 
mer, 1958), pp. 195-203. 


Here is an attempt to check on com- 
bined influences of several factors 
through the multiple correlation tech- 
nique as the causes of the complex 
problems of dropouts. An _ interest- 
ing phase of the results reported was 
the factors which showed no relation- 
ship to incidence of dropouts—“sex, 
race, age at school entrance, activity 
of mother, occupational status of prin- 
cipal wage earner, and number of 
intra-district transfers.” 

One of the most reasonable, and 
challenging, observations made was 
that before the dropout problem can 
be understood with any reasonable 
degree of completeness, several factors 
heretofore not included in studies of 
dropouts must be investigated. Typi- 
cally, data on these factors is not pres- 
ently available readily from school 
records, e.g., the “climate” and type 
of personnel at the schools studied; 
interrelationships of schools, students’ 
families and home backgrounds; and 
the identification of levels of motiva- 
tion.—Emory J. Wesley 


CLARENCE W. FAILOR is Associate Professor and Field Representative in 


Guidance, College of Education, University of Colorado. 


Assistance in prepar- 


ing this column was given by EMORY J. WESLEY of the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Public Schools; CLIFFORD G. HOUSTON, University of Colorado; 
O. L. CASKEY of Colorado State University; and Dr. Failor’s graduate students. 
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MERLE W. TaTE and CuHar.es F. 
Haucuey, “Teachers Rate Merit 
Rating,” The Nation’s Schools, 
62 (September, 1958), pp. 48- 
50. 


Teachers and administrators in 
twelve Philadelphia suburban districts 
were participants in a survey of opin- 
ion on merit raises. A twenty-eight 
item questionnaire was used. 849 
teachers and 18 administrators took 
part. Some of the districts have merit 
systems and some do not. The series 
of statements on the opinionnaire were 
checked statistically for reliability and 
validity. 

Administrators were more favorable 
to merit rating than were teachers. 
Junior and senior high teachers were 
more favorable than elementary 
teachers. Teachers with less than ten 
years of experience were more favor- 
able than those with more than ten 
years. There were no distinguishable 
differences between sexes or bases of 
marital status. 

“It need hardly be said that, in the 
absence of objective criteria, the opin- 
ions of teachers are important both in 
setting up merit salary programs and 
in appraising results.".—Emory  T. 
Wesley 


++ + 


ADAH PECKENPAUGH, “The Teacher 
and Preventive Discipline,” NEA 
Journal, 47 (September, 1958), 
pp. 372-373. 


These ideas of an English teacher in 
Missouri form one of ten articles on 
discipline which form the feature of 
the September issue. 

Every teacher has to deal with dis- 
cipline problems for which there are 
no set solutions. The best cue for 
action lies in the truth of the axiom 
that children are not born bad and 
that badness does not just happen. 
As physicians are coming more and 
more to realize, prevention is better 
than cure. The teacher must learn to 
detect potential trouble and head it 
off before it develops. What signs 
portend trouble? Which pupils are 
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characteristically least attentive? 
Which are careless in dress and man- 
ners? Which seem overanxious to 
gain attention? Be human. Exercise 
a sense of humor. Be firm but not 
harsh. Set the pupils an example by 
being a student. “ . never put on 
an act for them. Be sincere, be con- 
sistent, be firm, and be friendly.”— 
Emory J. Wesley 


+++ 


“Helping the Gifted,” American 
School Board Journal, 137 (Sep- 
tember, 1958), pp. 26-27, 63. 


Based on a pamphlet Here’s Hope 
for the Talented Child obtainable 
from the Massachusetts Council for 
Public Schools, 16 Arlington Street, 
Boston, for 30 cents. 

A synopsis of programs in four 
school districts. The Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education is supporting 
a seminar-type program in Portland 
for students selected by tests and ob- 
servation. A most interesting phase of 
this Oregon work is the training pro- 
gram at Reed College for teachers and 
administrators. Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, bases a high school “honors” 
plan on five solids taken by pupils se- 
lected by the guidance services of the 
school. Brockton, in the same state, 
has set up seven objectives for the 
mentally advanced children in the 
elementary grades. East Meadow, 
L. I., New York, has a program of 
limited acceleration and concentrated 
enrichment in all twelve grades.— 
Emory J. Wesley 


++ + 


“More Spare Time—But for What?” 
Changing Times, 12 (August, 
1958), pp. 7-10. 


A readable review of our progress 
toward the Age of Leisure. It is 
pointed out that, so far, more leisure 
time has come as a result of technol- 
ogy to the unskilled and semiskilled 
than to the professional, the self- 
employed, household workers, and 
business people. 

A definition of real leisure is given 
as “Free choice, without obligation 
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and without the guilty feeling that 
what is fun is sinful, is the key to 
leisure then. If you think about it, 
that puts a lot of us—maybe most of 
us—in the spot of having a lot of free 
time but very little leisure. Compul- 
sion dictates so much of people’s off- 
time activities that little time is left 
for the things that they really want to 
do.” 

How Americans learn to use their 
increasing amount of time will deter- 
mine whether we are to become a 
country of individuals in personal pur- 
suit of happiness or merely hunting 
diversion.—Emory J. Wesley 


++ + 


Donap P. Hoyt and Carro.u E. 
KENNEDY, “Interest and Person- 
ality Correlates of Career-moti- 
vated and Homemaking-moti- 
vated College Women,” Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, 5 
(Summer 1958), pp. 44-49. 

It would seem that career-oriented 
and homemaking-oriented women 
would differ on certain scales of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 
Women. Further, because interests 
are generally considered to be indica- 
tive of personality development, these 
two groups should differ on personal- 
ity characteristics. 

A sample of freshmen college 
women definitely categorized into the 
two subgroups mentioned, was used 
to investigate this practical and 
theoretical problem. Homemaking- 
oriented girls averaged significantly 
higher on eight SVIB scales: Buyer, 
Housewife, Elementary Teacher, 
Home Economics Teacher, Office 
Worker, Stenographer-Secretary, Busi- 
ness Education Teacher, and Dieti- 
cian. Career-oriented girls averaged 
higher on six scales: Artist, Author, 
Librarian, Psychologist, Physical Edu- 
cation Teacher, and Physician. In- 
vestigation of personality characteris- 
tics found career-oriented girls moti- 
vated by one or more of four rela- 
tively independent needs: (1) a need 
to establish one’s worth through com- 
petitive behavior, (2) a need to in- 
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tellectually know and_ understand, 
(3) a need to accomplish concrete 
goals, and (4) a need to avoid rela- 
tions with the opposite sex. Home- 
making-oriented women were moti- 
vated primarily by needs for affec- 
tion and need for acceptance.—O. L. 
Caskey 


++ + 


“The Facts about Marriage Coun- 
selors,” Changing Times, 12 
(September, 1958), pp. 31-33. 


Many of the generalizations made 
about the development of professional 
marriage counseling may be equally 
well applied to the development of 
professional counseling in general or 
to any of its specialized phases. Also 
the warnings about the dangers of 
charlatans. 

An analysis of the membership of 
the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors identifies them as being 
18% educators, 15% social workers, 
13% clinical psychologists, 12% so- 
ciologists, 12% gynecologists, 9% psy- 
chiatrists, 9% general medical prac- 
titioners and 1% urologists. 

Fees vary, often according to the 
ability of the client to pay, from $4 to 
$10 an hour at public agencies and 
from $10 to $20 an hour at a private 
practitioner’s office. 

Counseling is not the giving of pat 
solutions just as pills are doled out. 
It is a process which varies in dura- 
tion and complexity according to the 
seriousness of the problem at hand. 
Counseling may take as little as three 
or four hours and may extend as long 
as a year.—Emory J. Wesley 


+++ 


CoLtins W. Burnett, “Guidance 
—Function or Panacea,” The 
Clearing House, 33 (October, 
1958), pp. 85-88. 


Guidance is defined as “an aspect 
of free public education which is a 
part of the democratic philosophy of 
our American government.” The 
author has further pointed out that 
now every boy and girl in our society 
is entitled to a free public education. 
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Guidance is an aspect of search for 
a new kind of education. It is the con- 
cern and responsibility of every per- 
son in school work. The many prob- 
lems in guidance are: need to become 
a part of more high school programs, 
the costs, personnel of the program, 
clarification of the function of guid- 
ance and, finally, the relationship as 
well as the differentiation between 
guidance and classroom teaching.— 
Norm Galloway 


+ + + 


Cuar_es A. Myers, “What About 
the Future of Personnel Admin- 
istrators?,” Personnel Adminis- 
tration, 21 (Sept.-Oct., 1958), 
pp. 5-12. 


Peter Drucker’s The Practice of 
Management is quoted as stating that 
personnel administration is “partly a 
file-clerk job, partly a housekeeping 
job, partly a social worker’s job, and 
partly fire fighting to head off union 
trouble or to settle it.” Other critics 
are cited who suggest that personnel 
administration is primarily for the pur- 
pose of manipulating employees, 
screening out dissident elements, 
avoiding unionization, or weakening 
existing unions. 

Emphasis on techniques and hu- 
man-relations “gimmicks” is respon- 
sible for some of this criticism. Hu- 
man-relations work can be manipula- 
tive but reemphasis on the underlying 
philosophy of democratic society will 
help management to maintain orienta- 
tion toward goals which implement 
American belief in the dignity and 
worth of the individual and his right 
to have beliefs and opinions of his 
own. 

Careful consideration of organiza- 
tional structure should eventuate in 
personnel policies which delegate ap- 
propriate responsibility and authority 
downward and outward, away from 
central management in such a way 
that more people have an opportunity 
to develop a sense of dignity and 
worth.—Clifford Houston 
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Henry Winturop, “Some Psycho- 
logical and Economic Assump- 
tions Underlying Automation, 
I,” The American Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology. 17 (July, 
1958), pp. 399-412. 


Automation has “reared its ugly 
head” not only in industry but also in 
service occupations. The fears, inse- 
curities, and tensions of the working 
man have been glossed over by the 
myths of “upgrading,” “tertiary ab- 
sorption,” and “reabsorption.” This 
article gives a vigorous and docu- 
mented critique of the psychological 
factors underlying these economic as- 
sumptions. These myths should be 
replaced by facts and faced by a 
team effort of government, education, 
business, labor, social work, etc., while 
there is still time to avoid the type of 
problems which came from the first 
industrial revolution.—Bob Whetstone 


++ + 


Cart A. Minor and Rosert G. 
NEEL, “The Relationship be- 
tween Achievement Motive and 
Occupational Preference,” Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 5 
(Summer 1958), pp. 39-43. 


While need for achievement (n) 
can be associated with many phases of 
one’s activities, there is a logical rela- 
tionship, in our culture, to one’s occu- 
pation. It would seem that those with 
moderate n scores are security-minded 
and cautious in their preferences for 
occupations, while individuals with 
high n scores are concerned with di- 
rectly achieving success and less cau- 
tious in their occupational preference. 
Those with very low n scores are over- 
cautious and unrealistic. 

This study investigates this relation- 
ship between need for achievement 
and occupational preference, as well 
as the influence of the prestige rank 
of the occupations. It was found that 
(1) there was a significant positive re- 
lationship between the achievement 
motive and the level of occupational 
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preference; (2) there was no differ- 
ence in the ranking of occupations by 
those whose n scores were high, mod- 
erate, or low; and (3) subjects with 


-moderate and those with low n scores 


tend to be more realistic in their oc- 
cupational preferences than those 
with high need for achievement.— 
O. L. Caskey. 


++ + 


DuGALp S. ARBUCKLE, “The Educa- 
tion of the School Counselor,” 
Journal of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy, 5 (Summer, 1958), pp. 58- 
62. 


A brief, but pointed review of cur- 
rent trends in the education of school 
counselors. Comments are directed 
toward the organization of the pro- 
gram in graduate schools, certification 
requirements, course content in coun- 
selor training, supervised experi- 
ences for counselors, and the personal 
adjustment of counselors and coun- 
selors in training. Questions are 
raised relative to the need for re- 
search to clarify the contribution of 
traits to the counseling process, con- 
cern over the therapeutic program for 
counselor preparation, representation 
in national associations for school 
counselors, development of different 
“levels” of counseling, organization of 
a basic core for graduate counselor 
training, and the need for application 
of knowledge to the counseling proc- 
ess.—O. L. Caskey 


+++ 


Rospert G. Concpon and FRep- 
ERICK M. Jervis, “A Different 
Approach to Interest Profiles,” 
Journal of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy, 5 (Summer, 1958), pp. 50- 
55. 


A study of differential interest pat- 
terns for four groups of college 
majors revealed significant differ- 
ences when profiles were analyzed. 
Profile analysis for graduates in Agri- 
culture, Liberal Arts (scientific), 
Liberal Arts (verbal), and Technol- 
ogy, shows the profile overlap and 
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distinctiveness found on interest areas 
of the California Occupational Inter- 
est Inventory taken during the fresh- 
man year. A method of computing 
a weighted average deviation for an 
individual was developed to allow for 
expressing with a single number the 
relationship between an individual’s 
test profile and that of any criterion 
group. Since success in the study is 
used in terms of having graduated in 
a field of study, an evaluation as to an 
individual’s resemblance or deviation 
from the groups may be made. High 
average deviation indicates that the 
individual is markedly different from 
the bulk of the successful people in his 
area, and that being this different 
places him in resemblance to only a 
minority of those who are successful. 
Some discussion is devoted to the pos- 
sible clinical meaning of extremely 
deviant scores and the article is fol- 
lowed by a very provocative comment 
written by Paul Dressel.—O. L. Caskey 


+++ 


Joun C. Wricut and Barron B. 
SCARBOROUGH, “Relationship of 
the Interests of College Fresh- 
men to their Interests as Sopho- 
mores and as Seniors,” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Meas- 
urement, 18 (Spring, 1958), pp. 
153-158. 


This study investigates the con- 
sistency of the Kuder Preference 
Record scores from the freshman to 
the sophomore year and from the 
freshman to the senior year. Scores 
obtained from DePauw University 
students at time of admission were 
correlated with scores obtained two 
and four years later. The resulting 
coefficients indicated a relatively high 
degree of relationship in the pattern 
of scores, and therefore tend to re- 
main relatively stable through the 
senior year of college. Some changes 
were noted specifically as follows: 
(1) At the sophomore and _ senior 
levels, both men and women were 
more interested in artistic areas than 
they were as freshmen; (2) With the 
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exception of sophomore women, stu- 
dents at the sophomore and senior 
levels show less scientific interest than 
they did as freshmen; (3) With the 
exception of senior men, students at 
the sophomore and senior levels were 
less interested in clerical work than 
they were as freshmen; (4) Seniors 
were less interested in the area of 
computation than they were as fresh- 
men; and (5) Sophomore and senior 
women had less interest in musical ac- 
tivities than they did as freshmen.— 
O. L. Caskey 


+++ 


SAMUEL J. McGurrin, “Factors In- 
fluencing the Choice of Careers 
by Boys in Two Belfast Gram- 
mar Schools,” British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 28 
(June 1958), pp. 180-184. 


This intensive study followed up 
boys who had satisfactorily completed 
the qualifying exam after grammar 
school. The majority made their voca- 
tional choices between the ages of 13 
and 18, with the greatest number 
choosing at 15. The most frequently 
quoted reason for choice was interest, 
with security, working conditions, and 
other factors seldom mentioned. Boys 
were influenced by persons in the oc- 
cupation, including parents and other 
relatives, with reading, visitation, and 
related experience cited by less than 
one-sixth of the group. 

Inventories evaluating their factual 
information about their choices found 
less than 18 per cent informed, with 
a high proportion of these being boys 
who had chosen the Church as their 
life’s work. Those of high intelligence 
chose jobs in professional and admin- 
istrative fields, while those with lower 
intelligence chose lower civil service 
jobs. The father’s occupation was 
rated in each case and 85 per cent of 
those in higher family occupational 
groups chose engineering, medicine, 
and scientific research as compared to 
only 5 per cent of those from lower 
family occupational groups. Follow- 
up found one-third in universities, less 
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than one-third in training colleges, 
and more than one-third working. 
Those working were at clerk and lower 
level jobs than they had indicated on 
earlier career choices. The primary 
reason given by the latter group was 
that unsatisfactory examination re- 
sults (lack of scholastic achievement ) 
had not permitted them to follow the 
career originally selected. 

At the risk of being obvious, the 
suggestion is made that you look at 
your current crop of 9th and 10th 
grade boys and see if they differ 
markedly from their counterparts in 
Northern Ireland.—O. L. Caskey 


es 


K. F. WaLKEr, “A Study of Occu- 
pational Stereotypes,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 42 (April, 
1958), pp. 122-124. 


A method devised earlier to in- 
vestigate ethnic stereotypes was used 
to see if it would yield comparable 
occupational stereotypes that would 
be relevant to industrial relations. 
Subjects chose from a list of 85 ad- 
jectives, the five which best described 
the members of a particular group. 
Stereotypy indices were developed for 
ten occupations and the rank order of 
preference in which the occupations 
were placed. There were no signifi- 
cant differences between sexes, polit- 
ical party affiliations, or various chosen 
vocational objectives of the subjects 
used in the study, when related to 
their selection of descriptive words. 

Results are given for all ten occu- 
pational groups with discussion of the 
problem of measuring occupational 
stereotypes and its possible influence 
on what has been called “occupa- 
tional personalities.” The most fre- 
quently-chosen adjectives for the law- 
yer, for example, were: alert, calcu- 
lating, well-educated, shrewd, and 
clever. Included is a stereotypy in- 
dex which shows the number of ad- 
jectives that account for 50% of the 
votes cast for each occupation; in the 
case of the example given above, this 
index was 11.8.—O. L. Caskey 
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Rospert F. Peck, “What Makes a 
Man Creative?,” Personnel, 35 
(Sept.-Oct., 1958), pp. 18-23. 


Current emphasis on need for de- 
veloping creative individuals heightens 
interest in identifying aspects of mo- 
tivation and personality bearing on 
creative activity. 

Desire to be creative is essential. 
The people studied all manifest a 
pattern not only of wanting to be 
different but they are motivated to 
prove uniqueness and originality by 
furnishing dramatic evidence that their 
ideas are superior to others’. They 
are highly responsible, self-sufficient 
people who are capable of very ac- 
curate, perceptive insights into the 
nature and possible permutations of 
complex physical objects and proc- 
esses. 

They are highly persistent and are 
willing to discard old methods or ways 
of thought without feeling regret. 
They can correctly recognize and in- 
terpret the realities in their field. 
They are motivated strongly to resist 
boredom, fatigue, and other forms of 
frustration.—Clifford Houston 


+++ 


Simon UnrRMAN, “Are We Making 
the Best Use of Our Engineers?”, 
Personnel Administration, 21 
(Sept.-Oct., 1958), pp. 42-46. 


In order to answer this vital ques- 
tion industrial managements should 
avoid designating any position as 
“scientific” or “engineering” unless 
professional training or experience in 
an appropriate discipline is a basic 
requirement for accomplishing the 
duties successfully. Once design of 
research or work has been determined 
repetitive work should be done by 
engineering aides or trained techni- 
cians. 

Managements 
things: 

a. Maintain accurate information on 
the human resources of the organiza- 
tion; 


should do 


these 
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b. Review organizational structure, 
particularly work assignment, to in- 
sure most efficient matching of project 
and program needs with professional 
skills needed; 

c. Maintain a system of project re- 
view and control. 

A checklist for executives is sug- 
gested as a means of conducting a 
careful, periodic appraisal; semi-an- 
nual evaluation is suggested.—Clifford 
Houston 


++ + 


and these also... 


“Tentative Guidelines for Proper 
and Improper Practices With Stand- 
ardized Achievement Tests” in Sep- 
tember California Journal of Educa- 
tional Research. ..“An Anxiety Scale 
for the Strong Vocational Interest In- 
ventory” in August Journal of Applied 
Psychology. ..“The Catholic Military 
Academy and Its Counseling Program” 
in September Catholic Educational 
Review. ..“Occupation, Labor Force 
Status and Education” by Edmund 
deS. Brunner and Sloan Wayland in 
September Journal of Educational So- 
ciology...“Factors Associated with 
Vocational Interest Profile Stability” 
in August Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology...“An Experimental Com- 
parison of Methods to Control Faking 
of Inventories” in Summer Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement 
. . . “An Educational Interest Inven- 
tory” in Spring Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement . . . “What 
Texas Knows About Youth” in Sep- 
tember National Parent-Teacher . . . 
“Some Socioeconomic Correlates of 
Academic Aptitude” in June Journal 
of Educational Psychology . . . “Edu- 
cating the Gifted” symposium in 
September Education . . . “College 
Athletics—Their Pressure on the High 
Schools” in October Atlantic ; 
“Motivation for College in High-School 
Boys” in Autumn School Review . . . 
“An Inventory of Student Attitudes 
Which May be Related to Leaving 
College” in September Journal of Edu- 
cational Research. 
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by LaVANGE H. RICHARDSON 


M= UNDERGRADUATE college 
students struggle valiantly 
with adolescent problems such as: 
establishing independence from pa- 
rental control yet at the same time 
needing to be dependent; establish- 
ing status and affectional relation- 
ship with their contemporaries 
which may ultimately lead to find- 
ing a mate; and acquiring effective 
work habits which will enable them 
to survive the rigors of college 
courses [1]. 

During the college years there 
is a normal tendency to question 
and oppose vigorously parental and 
societal teachings. Conflicts arise 
between those of one generation 
and the next. College students 
question in all areas: religion, poli- 
tics, social mores, science, and the 
arts. 

It is distressing to a religious 
father to hear his eighteen-year-old 
son declare, “There is no God,” 
even though the son doesn’t really 
believe what he says. It is shock- 
ing to some parents to find a Com- 
munist publication left “accidently- 
on-purpose” where the parent can 
find it. 

In our society the college ado- 
lescent rarely attacks the parent 
physically but he can attack some 
of the parent’s beliefs and often 
derives a real sense of achievement 
in so. doing. 


LaVANGE H. RicHArpsoN is Coun- 
selor in the Department of Student 
Life, the City College of New York, 
New York City. 
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Another kind of problem, allied 
to these adolescent difficulties but 
more entrenched as to etiology and 
sometimes more stubborn to work 
with, has to do with what might be 
labeled “intellectual snobbery.” 


Curiosity or Snobbery? 


There is a difference between in- 
tellectual curiosity and intellectual 
snobbery. Curiosity is what one 
would expect from college students. 
It is discouraging to find so many 
who are not curious enough, but 
there are a fair number who say 
they would like more time to in- 
vestigate other courses or ideas. 
They deplore their limited curricu- 
lum. They thrill at the lectures of 
a competent professor. This is not 
intellectual snobbery. 

Snobbery itself contains elements 
of various emotional feelings such 
as: insecurity within oneself, ag- 
gression, disdain, and intolerance. 
Folsom [2] believes snobbery is a 
two-way street—contempt for some- 
body or something supposedly 
“lower” and envy toward what is 
supposedly “higher.” He indicates 
it stems from the desire for status 
or prestige. This excessive status 
need interferes with satisfactory 
relationships with others. 

One could name dozens of truly 
great intellectuals who are really 
simple people, lacking entirely in 
the negative aspects associated with 
snobbishness. 

How do college students show 
their intellectual snobbery? 
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Snobbery in Many Settings 


In the home it may be by insist- 
ing upon classical records being 
played at meal time when all that 
the other members of the family 
can appreciate are the hit tunes of 
the day. The TV programs most 
popular with the family are scath- 
ingly called “trash” and the com- 
mand is given to turn off the pro- 
gram so he can study. Or the tele- 
phone conversations the mother has 
with relatives and friends is criti- 
cized as, “trite, full of clichés, un- 
bearable!” The family gatherings 
end up in disaster because the 
young “intellectual” has overpow- 
ered everyone by expounding upon 
the latest political, scientific, or 
philosophical theories he has been 
studying. 

At the college this type of stu- 
dent may be seen daily at a favorite 
table in the cafeteria with five or 
six other “intellectuals” who have 
few other social outlets except the 
hours spent there. Actually this 
experience can be frustrating. One 
girl who was really on the “fringe” 
of the erudite group she knew ex- 
pressed her feelings this way, “I 
haven’t read all the things they 
have and where I have read a book 
once, they’ve read it four times.” 
However, if she can stay around 
sufficiently long in the “bull ses- 
sions,” enough ideas can be ab- 
sorbed so that she can go home and 
at meal time gorge her family or 
friends on intellectual morsels. 


Lacking: Self-Confidence 


Students, who utilize their intel- 
lectual achievements as weapons 
against the family or as defensive 
bolsterings when among their peers 
have for many reasons not had the 
chance to develop real self-confi- 
dence. Horney [3] found that the 
person who is living in a competi- 
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tive society and feeling at the bot- 
tom (isolated and hostile) can only 
develop an urgent need to lift him- 
self above others. Oftentimes the 
individual is not aware that this is 
defensive behavior. 


For example, the student who in- 
sisted upon the classical records at 
meal time had many personal prob- 
lems. He had never dated, had few 
friends, had felt abandoned when 
his mother was hospitalized several 
times. His father was apt in me- 
chanical work and the boy was not 
allowed to experiment and tinker on 
radios, which he yearned to do. 
It was always, “Let your father do 
it, he knows how, you will spoil it.” 


The father was a truck driver and 
in his youth perceived himself as 
having a good deal of success in 
charming his women acquaintances. 
When the son showed little ability 
in getting along with girls, he 
turned to playing classical records, 
retreated to his room with his books, 
and insulted the “lowbrow” (his 
words) neighbor women who came 
to chat with the mother. He wasn’t 
admired by either the father or 
mother and became an obnoxious 
stranger in the household. 


At a family wedding he was too 
fearful to dance in front of his 
parents, and being frustrated, on 
the way home made himself a pest 
by monopolizing the conversation 
by talking on philosophy about 
which the parents and relatives 
knew little and cared less. Defen- 
sive behavior? Intellectual snob- 
bery? Yes! 


Students who have these prob- 
lems rarely come to a counselor’s 
office initially for help on their per- 
sonality problems. Usually they 
will talk of things in line with their 
defense such as: “I don’t know 
what to major in. I’m not sure I 
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want to be a chemist all my life. 
If only I could make a good report 
in class, I become so stage fright- 
ened. I just don’t study properly 
and can’t absorb the reading mate- 
rial rapidly.” 

The counselor must attempt to 
appraise what the student is really 
saying. Are there other factors 
than the academic ones? There 
must be opportunity to find out. 
Usually he can be encouraged to 
come for two or three interviews 
after interest and/or ability tests 
are administered and perhaps after 
some vocational material has been 
read. 

Ultimately a few leading ques- 
tions can be asked such as: How 
do you spend your leisure time? 
How are things at home, any dis- 
tractions that prevent your study- 
ing? Do you have friends with 
whom you study? These questions 
are in line with their intellectual 
defenses and yet provide openings 
for their emotional feelings to be 
expressed about other matters. 


Counseling the Snobbish 


The beginning of a counselor- 
student relationship is a sensitive 
process. Sometimes the family 
situation can be worked on early in 
the counseling. The intellectually 
snobbish person usually wants to 
make over some or all the members 
of the family. The mother may be 
too demanding, the father too meek, 
the younger sibling a pest. 

Actually the student himself may 
show very juvenile behavior at 
home. He may have temper tan- 
trums, violent quarrels, seldom does 
he take any home responsibility. 
Too rarely has he demonstrated 
consistent adult behavior to prove 
to the family that he is an adult. 
Sometimes a conference with one 
or both parents is helpful to gain 
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a more complete picture of the 
situation that actually exists. Oc- 
casionally the parent may be more 
of a problem than the student. If 
so, it is helpful to know about it. 


Self-Confidence Wanted 


As the interviews progress, the 
aim should be to help the student 
develop real self-confidence. Fun- 
damentally the intellectual snob has 
little self-respect and uses the aura 
of intellectuality for protection. 
He can’t engage in casual conversa- 
tion, it must be an argument on 
problematical topics. The movie 
has to be a foreign film with “a 
message.” The fund-raising show 
at the college is too silly if the 
faculty and students put on a few 
vaudeville stunts. Instead there 
should be a learned lecture as the 
main feature. 

A girl who was being counseled 
met a non-college fellow whom 
she considered far beneath her. 
When he took her to an ice show, 
she sat and giggled. That she 
should find herself spending such 
an ordinary evening was most amus- 
ing to her! She was provoked at 
her mother one day for running 
out to the street to throw rice on a 
neighbor girl who had just been 
married. Such silly behavior! 

Another student had tremendous 
disdain for people who travel just 
to be sight seeing. “I would go to 
a foreign country only as a worker 
or a contributor to that country’s 
well-being,” she said. 

It seems that one must have a 
good deal of self-confidence to 
have just plain, simple, unsophis- 
ticated fun. 


With Confidence, Changes 


When some confidence is at- 
tained, changes begin to occur in 
the student’s life. Perhaps he may 
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join a small club or serve on a 
committee. Perhaps he may begin 
dating. 

One boy said on his first date 
he and his girl talked a good deal 
about Plato’s theories of love. 
This was a poor substitute for love- 
making, but at least he had 
achieved a date with a girl. Ulti- 
mately he hopes to progress beyond 
the verbal level in this business of 
love. 

About this time the family rela- 
tionships of the erstwhile intellec- 
tual begin to improve and not a 
member of the family has been 
made over! It is just that the stu- 
dent has changed some of his atti- 
tudes about himself, has more con- 
fidence and can afford to be more 


congenial. This in turn brings to 
him more friendliness from others. 
He has acquired more respect for 
himself which allows him to respect 
others. 

Ultimately the way becomes 
clear for him to function as an in- 
tellectually curious person rather 
than an intellectually snobbish one 
—a change which can be reward- 
ing and enriching to him through- 
out his life. 
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Croup Guidance Helps, But... 


by WILLIAM A. RUBINFELD 


HE IMPORTANCE of individual 
"Econ is uppermost in the 
minds of all counselors. In recent 
years, however, most guidance de- 
partments are reaping so-called 
whirlwinds with the increased de- 
mands from the student body, their 
parents, and the community, for 
their varied services. 

Most schools are unable to cope 
with the situation. To meet this 
tidal wave and lacking the budge- 
tary solution for added personnel, 
they have turned to the strengthen- 
ing and augmentation of group 
guidance techniques. 

This article will describe some of 
the established practices and those 
that have been added in recent 


Witutiam A. RusinFeLp is Head 
Counselor at Weequahic High School 
in Newark, New Jersey. 
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years at Weequahic High School 


in Newark, New Jersey. Most are 
fairly standard and typical; others 
are different. 

Under the orientation program 
for new students, the head coun- 
selor and the vice-principal visit all 
feeding schools and address both 
students and parents on the signifi- 
cance of their forthcoming plans, 
describe the various programs, and 
are available for the many questions 
that follow. Return visits are made 
within a period of two weeks, at 
which time programs are worked 
out individually with all the stu- 
dents. 


Orientation Is Thorough 


This is followed up within a few 
weeks by visits from all students 
who will be entering the follow- 
ing term. On this occasion they 
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are addressed by the administrative 
staff, are shown a film dealing with 
services of the secondary schools, 
meet with a number of student 
leaders, and then are taken on a 
tour of the entire building. 

On the opening day of school all 
of the newcomers participate in a 
special assembly program designed 
to orient them to their new school, 
to acquaint them with some of the 
school officials, to make them aware 
of the student organization and 
extracurricular activities, to stress 
the significance of their next few 
years at our school, and then to 
have them meet with their new 
homeroom teachers, who take them 
on to class. 

In the City of Newark all fresh- 
men take a required course in Oc- 
cupations for a full term, the first 
of many group approaches used 
throughout their stay in school. 
All students are provided special 
assembly programs throughout 
their three or four years of high 
school. Those generally deal with 
problems of post-high school train- 
ing and general adjustment prob- 
lems of teenagers. 


Parent Sessions Held 

Shortly after the students enter 
school, small groups of parents, 
generally one homeroom at a time, 
are invited in for a meeting with 
the administrative staff and the 
guidance personnel. These group 
sessions help give parents an over- 
view of the school services, and 
answer, in an informal fashion, 
some of their most urgent ques- 
tions. These meetings are held 
every term for all parents of incom- 
ing students. 

At the beginning of the junior 
year, an evening program is ar- 
ranged for all parents and young- 
sters who are considering college 
or some type of specialized train- 
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ing. At these meetings the prin- 
cipal acts as moderator and ex- 
plains the need for the session. 
The head counselor then describes 
essentials in selecting a school, and 
the college advisor describes in de- 
tail the various guidance services 
offered by the school in this area. 
Questions follow. Each of these 
meetings has generated overflow 
crowds, numerous questions, many 
phone calls, and letters of thanks 
from parents. 


Towards the end of the third 
year, the counselor visits all home- 
rooms to acquaint students with 
the college boards, the purpose of 
taking practice boards, and the ad- 
vantages that might accrue from 
this experience. These are group 
sessions, generally lasting from 15 
to 20 minutes with each group. 
When the scores are received, the 
counselor meets with groups of 15 
or 20 in order to run through a 
simple statistical explanation of the 
scores. Then each student is given 
his individual scores. 

In the junior and senior years all 
students are made aware of visits 
by either college admission officers 
or schools offering specialized train- 
ing, and those interested are al- 
lowed to participate in these con- 
ferences. Some years there are as 
many as 35 such conferences; some 
students attended from five to ten 
per year. 


With the exception of the last 
academic year, weekly career con- 
ferences have been conducted 
throughout the school year. Tem- 
porary housing of many new stu- 
dents and lack of adequate housing 
space because of a new building 
program acted as deterrents last 
year but it is expected that they 
will be continued in the very near 
future. This procedure normally 
involved up to 30 conferences per 
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year and was open to the entire 
student population on a voluntary 
basis. 


Senior Sessions Called 


At the beginning of the senior 
year a special assembly is arranged 
for all seniors, with the emphasis 
on applications for post-high school- 
ing or for employment. At this 
time, also, the head counselor visits 
all English classes to start them on 
a vocational thesis. The sessions 
with these classes center around the 
importance of consideration of a 
career, the techniques to be used in 
approaching this problem, and the 


resources (testing, occupational 
literature, individuals available for 
interviews, community _ services, 


etc.) which they may tap. 

During the senior year special 
conferences are arranged for those 
students who expect to secure em- 
ployment, and the guests generally 
come from the larger concerns 
which hire a good portion of these 
people. In addition, conferences 
are arranged with representatives 
of the State Employment Service 
who enroll all students expecting to 
be in the labor market upon gradu- 
ation. These meetings are some- 
times followed by special arrange- 
ments for testing on a group basis 
through the State Employment 
Service. 

In reference to military orienta- 
tion, several procedures have been 
used, including special assemblies 
for all seniors with the various 
branches of the service represented, 
an evening program for parents and 


seniors, and visits to classes with 
service representatives available 
for answering questions. Military 
service representatives have visited 
each U. S. History class, spending 
a minimum of one period in the 
classroom, with the head counselor 
giving an overview of the various 
routes which might be taken to 
answer the problem of making a 
decision about military service. The 
head counselor also offers the pros 
and cons of the different choices 
and then military representatives 
make themselves available for ques- 
tions. 


Overall Effort Rewarding 


This paper, in essence, covers 
the many basic group guidance pro- 
cedures that have been used with 
considerable success. Responses 
generally have been good, students 
have participated with apparent 
enthusiasm in most of the endeav- 
ors, and teachers and administra- 
tors have expressed considerable 


satisfaction with the programs. 


However, since setting up these 
procedures with the original prem- 
ise that group guidance procedures 
were needed to take care of the 
many requests for service, one ma- 
jor pitfall has been discovered. 
With the increased group guidance 
effort, there have developed many 
more requests for guidance services 
of all kinds. 

The moral is a simple one: there 
is no place to stop in the organized 
effort to help students with adjust- 
ment. 


The Directory of Vocational Counseling Services, recently off the 
press, lists 154 agencies offering approved vocational counseling 
services—the largest number ever to appear in a directory of this kind. 
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THE VOCATIONAL STATUS 





Of Deat-lind Adults 





by HERBERT RUSALEM 


EAFNEsS and blindness occur- 
D ring simultaneously in a single 
individual have been thought to 
constitute an almost insuperable 
barrier to employment. 

As a consequence, the literature 
contains few references to the vo- 
cational placement of the deaf- 
blind individual other than reports 
of isolated instances of successful 
employment. 

This is understandable in the na- 
ture of deaf-blindness which con- 
stitutes one of the most limiting of 
all disabilities. The absence of 
both sight and hearing places severe 
limitations on the kinds of occupa- 
tions which are open to deaf-blind 
persons. However, deaf-blindness 
is much more than the sum of its 
parts—loss of vision and loss of 
hearing. It often manifests itself 
in disturbed communication, limited 
use of language, extensive personal 
frustration with concommitant emo- 
tional problems, limitations on mo- 
bility, and a set of public attitudes 
which often stress helplessness and 
isolation. 


THB Study Conducted 


In an effort to explore the em- 
ployment potentialities of deaf- 
blind adults, one segment of an 
overall study of deaf-blindness was 
devoted to vocational aspects of the 
problem. This study was con- 
ducted at the Industrial Home for 
the Blind, supported in part by 





HERBERT RusaLeM is Director of 
Professional Training, Industrial Home 
for the Blind, Brooklyn, New York. 
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funds granted by the Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

One phase of the vocational study 
concerned itself with an unselected 
sample of 63 adults who had no 
useful hearing and were legally 
blind. Despite the fact that more 
than one-third of the population 
was over 50 years of age and little 
less than one-fourth were women 
who had received no vocational 
services, 35 (55.6%) were em- 
ployed, most of them full-time, 
earning an income adequate to 
meet their personal needs. 

These data have relevance only 
for the unique work situation cre- 
ated by the Industrial Home for 
the Blind. Twenty-three members 
of this group were employed in 
the IHB shops. Eight others were 
employed in the special workshops 
and business enterprises sponsored 
by other agencies. Four were in 
industry, but of these one was 
working part-time and one was in 
a family sheltered work situation. 
Only two were engaged in competi- 
tive industry on a full-time basis. 
As may be noted, the large majority 
(88.6% of those employed) were 
working in sheltered environments. 


Work Performance Checked 


In examining the performance of 
the deaf-blind worker in compari- 
son with the hearing-blind worker 
in the IHB shops and elsewhere, it 
was found that the performance 
of the deaf-blind worker in selected 
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jobs was equal or superior to the 
performance of his hearing-blind 
co-workers on most employment 
variables. 

The two variables which re- 
vealed less favorable records were 
transferability and acceptance of 
supervision. The deaf-blind worker 
was adaptable to fewer jobs in the 
shop when movement to another 
job became necessary. Because of 
communication problems, emotional 
difficulties, and the need for con- 
tinuing supervision, some deaf- 
blind workers required a type of 
supervision which was closer and 
more directing than most blind 
workers. In earnings, the deaf- 
blind group performed favorably in 
terms of piecework production. 


Employment Guides Emerge 


Briefly, several facts emerged 
which may be guides to other agen- 
cies contemplating the possibilities 
of offering employment opportuni- 
ties to the deaf-blind group. 

1. The employment potentialities 
and needs of deaf-blind clients are 
as individual as those of all workers. 
There is no single type of employ- 
ment or job task which is peculiarly 
suited to their needs. Along with 
the usual variables of interest, apti- 
tude, and personality, other factors 
such as degree of residual vision, 
age at onset of hearing and visual 
loss, educational opportunities, pa- 
rental handling, and command of 
language, all play a part in voca- 
tional choice and adjustment. Most 
of the members of this population 
adapted well to low-skilled repeti- 
tive jobs which were easily learned 
in a shop setting. However, a few 
deaf-blind persons have established 
careers on the professional level and 
in proprietorship. Consequently, a 
vocational service for the deaf-blind 
must be prepared to offer a variety 
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of vocational opportunities. 


2. Most deaf-blind clients, at the 
time of the initial contact with the 
rehabilitation agency, present a 
matrix of complex problems. Ordi- 
narily, they require a period of 
preparation prior to entering the 
vocational guidance process. This 
preparation period may include 
such services as psychological eval- 
uation, social case work, medical 
and_ ophthalmological _ services, 
training in communication skills, 
development of leisure time inter- 
ests, and, perhaps, psychiatric as- 
sistance. Commonly, the members 
of this group required periods of 
vocational evaluation and prevoca- 
tional training which were longer 
than those required by clients who 
were blind and hearing. In es- 
sence, a comprehensive rehabilita- 
tion program is needed by many 
deaf-blind clients as well as exten- 
sive vocational evaluation and pre- 
vocational training. 

3. A community agency without 
prior experience in serving the 
deaf-blind can make a contribution. 
In the New York City area, eight 
deaf-blind persons were being 
served by agencies which had no 
special programs for the deaf-blind. 
These agencies tended to work with 
deaf-blind persons who retained 
considerable vision. In many cases, 
the visual] loss was progressive. As 
the deaf-blind person found his 
visual acuity constituting an ever- 
greater vocational handicap, he 
tended to seek out the specialized 
services of the IHB. However, it 
was possible for non-specialized 
agencies for the blind to serve deaf- 
blind clients effectively throughout 
a significant period of the client’s 
deaf-blindness. This has important 
implications for deaf-blind persons 
living in communities where spe- 
cialized agencies are not available. 
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With consultative assistance and a 
few adjustments, the local agency 
may be able to provide vocational 
service which meets the needs of 
many deaf-blind clients. 

4. Some deaf-blind clients, be- 
cause of the extreme loss of vision, 
serious emotional and _ intellectual 
problems, and language disabilities, 
may need specialized programs. 
The number of these programs has 
been small in the United States. 
In view of the relatively small num- 
ber of deaf-blind adults in the 
country, it seems that the need is 
for regional rehabilitation centers 
for the deaf-blind. Such centers 
may follow the pattern of the IHB 
in serving large areas in their sec- 
tions of the country and extend- 
ing their consultative resources to 
local agencies. 

5. The number of severely vis- 
ually limited deaf-blind persons 
who will enter industry is probably 
small. However, in the current 
population of 63 which was studied 
at the IHB, it seemed evident that 
earlier treatment, more adequate 
rehabilitation resources, and more 
favorable attitudes on the part of 
agency staffs may have been instru- 
mental in preparing a larger pro- 
portion for functioning in industry. 
The precise extent to which deaf- 
blind persons may be expected to 
enter industrial employment on a 
competitive basis is not known. 
However, several variables in the 
study population seem to be related 
to potential placeability in indus- 
try. These include: 

a. The retention of considerable 
vision. 


° 
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b. Blindness which is slowly de- 
veloping. 

c. The availability to the deaf- 
blind person of work which is al- 
ready familiar to him and in which 
he participated prior to the onset 
of serious visual loss. 

d. The ability of the deaf-blind 
person to get to and from the job 
with his own resources or those of 
his family. 

e. An ability to communicate 
easily with supervisors and fellow 
employees. 

f. A well-integrated personality. 
capable of withstanding the impact 
of daily frustrations on the job ana 
in the community. 


Some Independence Possible 


The IHB Study revealed that 
relatively few deaf-blind persons 
had these qualifications. The ma- 
jority of those currently employed 
in the special workshops are ex- 
pected to continue at that level for 
many years. 

Further details concerning the 
social and vocational adjustment o! 
deaf-blind persons are spelled out 
in a series of publications issued bv 
the Industrial Home for the Blind. 
However, this much has been estab- 
lished: on the workshop level, at 
least, a majority of deaf-blind per- 
sons can function effectively on a 
variety of jobs which do not re- 
quire hearing and vision, When 
properly prepared through a com- 
prehensive rehabilitation program, 
deaf-blind clients can achieve a 
degree of vocational and economic 
independence. 


Man must cease attributing his problems to his environment, and 
learn again to exercise his will—his personal responsibility in the realm 


of faith and morals. 
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Body Image 
in Counseling the Handicapped 


by THOMAS A. ROUTH 


iy IS DIFFICULT for a counselor 
to work with any handicapped 
client who is not ready to accept 
the fact of his disability. In such 
a situation it is important for the 
counselor to realize that it is not 
necessary for him personally to do 
something about this matter. 

Other forces are at play, such 
as the social, economic, and en- 
vironmental background of the 
client. In actuality, there is a play 
of many such factors which affect 
the client relative to his acceptance 
of his disability. 

The  counselor’s judgments, 
therefore, about a particular client’s 
disability necessarily is influenced 
by the cause of the disability, time 
of onset, and the physical as well 
as the mental and emotional con- 
sequences of the disability. 

In strict logic, a counselor may 
not assume that a handicapped 
client understands the true and 
essential meaning of his handicap, 
because such an understanding in- 
volves the concept of acceptance of 
the disability. The theories of 
non-acceptance of disability which 
may be encountered, many times 
seem very strange to those indi- 
viduals who have an intact body 
image. 


Self Concepts Formed Early 


The concept of a body image is 
formed unconsciously in childhood. 


Tuomas A. Rovurn is Counselor, 
Florida Council for the Blind, Tampa, 
Florida. 
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A person generally tends to think 
of himself in terms of that time in 
his life when he functioned best, 
and when he was at the peak of his 
physical abilities. Quite naturally, 
then, this concept usually is as- 
sociated with a certain age. 

As an emotionalized concept, it 
has tremendous importance for any 
individual because it affects his in- 
tegration as a “whole” person. Fon 
the handicapped client, this con- 
cept of a body image implies magi- 
cal propensities of power and ca- 
pability, and since the client has 
lost the “wholeness” of his person 
by acquiring a disability, he there- 
fore—in his own mind—may be less 
of a person. This very feeling may 


. well cause him problems in other 


areas of feelings, attitudes, and 
emotions. 

Of far greater importance is the 
fact that the client’s concept of his 
own body image has emotional sub- 
stance and meaning for him, far be- 
yond his own motor or sensory 
abilities. It is a personalized con- 
cept that is not subject to logical 
argumentation or manipulation. 
No matter how well educated and 
intelligent a handicapped client 
may be, his concept of his own 
body image can be modified only 
by emotional factors, because of 
its very essence, it is an emotional 
entity. No counselor has ever been 
successful in logically trying to 
argue a client out of his feelings. 

It is almost axiomatic to state that 
any person incurring a disability be- 
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comes a different psychological per- 
son from his former self. His en- 
tire concept changes. Regardless 
of his particular disability, his inner 
psychological self is changed. In 
reality, the physical disability is 
the very least part of the person 
to be affected. The client’s hopes, 
dreams, fears, aspirations, his inter- 
personal relationships, his concept 
of his own relationship to the world 
around him, his concept of himself 
—all of these are vastly and very 
materially changed. 


Acceptance Is Difficult 


If counseling with such a dis- 
abled person is to be effective, it 
should start with the major premise 
of first having the client recognize 
this change in himself. 

Perhaps the greatest single factor 
responsible for vocational rehabili- 
tation failures dealing with the 
physically handicapped can be 
placed under the heading of “lack 
of acceptance of disability” on the 
client’s part. Undoubtedly, a great 
many counselors have seen intelli- 
gent men walk into a wall because 
they did not believe the evidence 
of their senses that they were blind. 
As a case in point, there is the ex- 
ample of John Q. who says, “Well, 
I can see that Mr. X. is blind. Mr. 
X. himself can see (know) that he 
is blind. Therefore, Mr. X. and I 
accept the fact that he is blind, and, 
we may thus proceed to deal with 
his blindness as a vocational handi- 
cap.” Such an approach to a prob- 
lem sounds logical. John Q., how- 
ever, is cursorily dismissing a life- 
time of psychological conditioning 
and emotional integration which 
Mr. X. has built up, based upon a 
highly individualized concept of his 
own body image. 

It may be necessary for a coun- 
selor to help a handicapped client 
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develop an appropriate, acceptable, 
and true concept of his own body 
image. In the main, such clients 
tend to think of their “loss” rather 
than of their “self,” whether they 
be blind, amputees, or otherwise 
disabled persons. 


“Real You” Is Featured 


The counselor can help a handi- 
capped client begin to develop a 
true concept of his own body image 
by finding out about the range of 
personal satisfactions which the 
client has had. Gradually, the 
counselor can get the client to 
realize that there are many key 
things still remaining about his 
original person. To do this effec- 
tively, a counselor should try to 
build up positive things about the 
client. “What is the real you, your 
handicap or your personality?” 
Ideally, the counselor should first 
develop the idea of the real you, 
and then get the idea across to the 
handicapped client that “The real 
you is still there.” 

Without an adequate knowledge 
of precisely what psychological ac- 
ceptance of disability entails for the 
handicapped client, and without 
the client having an adequate con- 
cept of his own body image, it is 
very little wonder that at times, a 
counselor may feel that he has dis- 
posed of this problem of acceptance 
on the part of the client, because 
the client shows enthusiasm for pre- 
liminary plans made for him. A 
counselor may think that such a 
client’s motivation is ‘excellent. 
Such a conclusion may be correctly 
drawn only if the client’s feelings 
and attitudes about his disability 
have been taken into consideration. 

In order to help a handicapped 
client develop a true concept of his 
own body image, it is necessary 
that the counselor develop specific 
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skills, and then, practice them in 
helping the handicapped client re- 
act to his disability. One of the 
more effective of these skills is the 
use of the permissive, non-judg- 
mental, client-centered approach. 
It is that approach whereby the 
client is given the opportunity of 
unburdening his feelings, attitudes, 
and emotions about himself, and, 
his handicap. It is the approach 
wherein the counselor assumes a 
passive role and allows the client 
complete freedom in the telling of 
his problem. 

A handicapped client has not 
satisfactorily accepted his disability, 
if he simply acknowledges the fact 
that he is disabled, and, because of 
this is per se reduced to a life of 
vocational helplessness. Such a 
client is showing only a passive ac- 
ceptance, and is resigning himself 
to the inevitable course of “fate.” 
Probably he is very fearful and 
apathetic, living with a constant 
sense of foreboding failure. Be- 
cause of such attitudes his entire 
psychological self is likely to slowly 
atrophy. 

Other disabled clients may nega- 
tively accept their handicap by re- 
fusing to even recognize the fact 
that they are disabled. And, even 
when confronted with definitive 
medical evidence of his disability, 
he may cling so adamantly to his 
own belief that he will defy the 
counselor. In other words, the 
client’s denial of the disability is at 
best a compensatory device which 
in some manner he feels is filling 
one of his three emotional needs for 
acceptance, significance, and safety. 


Counselor’s Feelings Important 


It is important for all counselors 
to realize that this problem of 
psychological acceptance of dis- 
ability would exist in anyone who 
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suddenly acquired a disability. For 
the most part, however, society re- 
mains woefully ignorant about 
handicapped people. If any coun- 
selor should feel that he is per- 
sonally exempt from these very 
feelings about disability, he is in- 
dulging in a type of wishful think- 
ing that has no place in objective 
counseling. 

If, for example, a counselor finds 
that he is dreading a forthcoming 
interview with a handicapped 
client, it would be wise for him to 
look considerably below the surface 
to discover adequate and appro- 
priate reasons for his own feelings. 
If he cannot discover these reasons 
or if he can do nothing constructive 
about overcoming his own emo- 
tional blocking, it would be better 
for him to transfer the case of the 
handicapped client to another coun- 
selor. Such a counselor should 
realize that such deep-seated rea- 
sons and motivations often are not 
available to his own view either; 
because of their essence they are 
unconscious in both clients and 
counselors alike. 

Many clients who have malad- 
justments which primarily are emo- 
tional acquire some super-imposed 
physical disability. A counselor 
should realize that many an osten- 
sible physical disability may be a 
convenient smokescreen behind 
which the client may try to take 
refuge. In such cases it is impor- 
tant that the counselor learn about 
the client’s maladjustments prior to 
the time that he acquired his pres- 
ent physical disability. 

Sometimes a counselor finds that 
the client has had previous attacks 
of anxiety; that, in the past, he has 
had hysterical outbursts, or, that 
his glaucoma was only the last in 
a long series of stress diseases. The 
counselor may also find that the 
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client has exploited his disability 
either by wandering around from 
place to place or by becoming a 
public charge. In such cases, a 
counselor may save valuable time 
and effort in determining at an early 
date the possible non-feasibility of 
the client for vocational rehabilita- 
tion services. 


Time Lag Can Be Harmful 


Sometimes a counselor may be- 
gin to work with a client after an 
unfortunate time lag during which 
the client’s incentive and morale 
are starting to wane, and he may be 
retreating into the role of complete 
invalidism. An inexperienced coun- 
selor having such a case assigned 
to him may be confronted with a 
strange lack of progress in the case. 
If this is so, the counselor will not 
be too illogical in suspecting that 
the essential problem may entail 
the client’s lack of inner psychologi- 
cal acceptance of his disability. 
This may be manifested by the 


client in many ways such as exces- 
sive complaints or pain, over-medi- 
cation, dissatisfaction with a series 
of doctors or counselors, temper 
tantrums at home, marital crises, 
or violent emotional reactions. 

In cases such as these, the coun- 
selor would do well to explore the 
entire personality structure of the 
client concerned. If a counselor 
suspects or detects a lack of inner 
psychological acceptance of dis- 
ability and such a condition is of 
long standing duration on the 
client’s part he should realize that 
the case requires intensified clinical 
counseling. 

It is important, therefore, for any 
counselor dealing with the physi- 
cally handicapped to consider the 
client’s concept of his own body 
image, and his acceptance or lack 
of acceptance of his disability. 
Certainly, no vocational planning 
as such should be undertaken until 
these basic problems are first 
cleared up. 
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“EMBERS of the Guidance In- 
formation Review Service 
are: Wilma Bennett, Covina Union 
High School, California; Irene Felt- 
man, New Haven State Teachers 
College; H. W. Houghton, New 
York State Department of Educa- 
tion; W. J. McIntire, Wyandotte 
High School, Kansas City, Kansas; 
Harold Munson, New York State 
Department of Education; Willa 
Norris, Michigan State University; 
Richard M. Rundquist (chairman) , 
University of Kansas. 


Subject headings have been’ 


adapted, with permission of the 
author, from Occupations Filing 
Plan, Wilma Bennett, 1958, Sterling 
Powers Publishing Co., 2823 Gage 
Avenue, Huntington Park, Cali- 
fornia. 

Each item listed has been classi- 
fied and coded in accordance with 
the following system: 


Type of Publication 
A—Career fiction 
B—Biography 
C—Occupational monograph 
D—Occupational brief 


APPLICATIONS FOR POSITIONS 


oe 


aa 





E—Occupational abstract 
F—Occupational guide 
G—Job series 
H—Business and industrial descrip- 
tive literature 
I—Oc¢upational or industrial de- 
scription 
J—Recruitment literature 
K—Poster or chart 
L—Article or reprint 
M—Community survey, economic 
report, job analysis 
N—Other 


a 


ee 
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Recommendation 


1. Highly recommended  (maxi- 
mum adherence to NVGA Stand- 
ards). 

. Recommended (general adher- 
ence to NVGA Standards). 

3. Useful (while because limited 
in scope it does not meet NVGA 
Standards, contains authentic, 
objective, timely, and helpful 
information). 


bo 


First Job Hunt Aids To Finding A Treasure, “Seventeen Magazine,” 1957, 


2 pp. Free. N-3. 


Job-Finding Techniques For The College Woman, pang oe of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956, 9 pp. 10¢. N-1. 
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Job Getting Guidance For Young People, Fornwalt, Russell J., Big Brother 
Movement, 1956, 5 pp. 10¢. N-2. 

Job Hunting, Chronicle Guidance Service, 1956, 4 pp. 35¢. N-1. 

So You’re For Sale, General Petroleum Corporation, 8 pp. Free. N-3. 

Why They Didn’t Get The Job, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1955, 
4pp. 15¢. N-3. 

Your Job Campaign, Alumnae Advisory Center, 1957, 4 pp. 25¢. N-3. 


APPLICATIONS FOR POSITIONS—INTERVIEWS 
Two Skits: How One Student Prepared For An Interview, And Another 
Didn't, Jenkins. Lawrence A., and Miller, Delores, Chronicle Guidance 
Publications, Inc., 1956, 4 pp. 15¢. N-2. 


APPLICATIONS FOR POSITIONS—LETTERS AND DATA SHEETS 


Looking For A Job? Warren, M. W., Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
1955, 2 pp. 15¢. N-3. 


APPRENTICESHIPS 
Apprentices 7-93 through 7-99, Chronicle Guidance Publications Inc., 1958, 
4 pp. 35¢. N-l. 
Apprentices, Science Research Associates, 1958, 4 pp. Subscription service. 
Cleveland Careers Thru Apprenticeship Training, Occupation Planning 
Committee of Cleveland Welfare Federation, Red Feather (Sunshine 
Charities Foundation), 1955, 30 pp. Free. E-2. 


AUTOMATION 
Automation Creates New Employment Opportunities For Workers, Chron- 
icle Guidance Publications, 1956, 2 pp. 15¢. N-3. 
Potentialities of Automation, Marsh, Michael, Chronicle Guidance Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1956, 2 pp. 15¢. N-3. 


AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY AND SERVICES 
Employment Outlook in the Automobile Industry, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1958, 14 pp. 15¢. L-1. 
Employment Outlook for Automobile Mechanics, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1958, 4 pp. 5¢. L-1. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Occupational Information for Counselors: An Annotated Bibliography, 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956, 
16 pp. 15¢. N-l. 


CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION 

Alec Says: “I Have 9 Lives For Trial and Error Career Guesses,” Chronicle 
Guidance Publications, 1957, 35¢. K-3. 
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